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‘« Nothing conceded to America by Great Britain can be imputed to fear. 
A. B.'s letters in the M. Chronicle, Dec. 1807. 


«« Was there evcrany thing so impudent as this! It must le imputed lo fear, because it could be imputed 


‘ the mildness and moderation of her councils.” 


- 


‘« to nothing else.” ——Register, Vol. XII, p 909. 





She will only rise in dignity by 


** Nothing can be obtained from the British government, upon any point, which is not extorted ly neces- 
See below. 


~ Mr. Munroe’s letter to Mr. Madison. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

AMERICAN STATES. If ever vanity re- 
ceived a wholesome check, such a check has 
been experienced by this vainest of all vain 
nations. Of late, little has been said here 
about the dispute with America. The sub- 
ject, with much party effort, and much stir 
amongst the merchants immediately interest- 
ed in the American trade, was kept alive, 
and tolerably active, for about a month ; but, 
since that, it has died away, by degrees, ‘till, 
at last, the people in general hardly know, 
whether the dispute be terminated or not; 
while, at the very same time, the people of 
America are, by this dispute, thrown into a 
state of confusion, and almost of revolution. 
I wish it were possible to enable the people 
of America to see and observe us, at this 
time. It would certainly cure them of their 
vanity, if any thing could. They are all in 
a bustle and an uproar about the embargo 
and the other measures adopted to punish 
England; while the people here, in general, 
do not know any thing of the nature of 
those measures, and, indeed, do not know 
that any measures of the kind have been 
adopted, The Americans are counting the 
days and the hours ‘till they hear the result 
of their extraordinary embassies ; we seem 
not to expect any news from America, and 
not to pay any attention to it when it comes. 
The newspapers of the two countries present 
the contrast in the most striking light. Those 
of America are filled, almost wholly filled, 
with publications respecting the dispute with 
England; with discussions upon this or that 
point connected with it; with vehement at- 
tacks upon England, on the one side, and 
with a defence of her, on the other side ; 
with speeches of members of parliament, re- 
lating to the dispute ; with extracts of pam- 
phiets, and even with extracts from English 
newspapers. ‘There is nothing of all this in 
our newspapers, who scarcely afford a co- 
lamn a month to American atfairs, and who, 
even upon the return of Mr. Rose, have not 
thought i¢ worth while to make the subject 
2 prominent one; a certain proof, that the 
nation in general feel great indifference as to 
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every thing connected with America. This 
is very provoking, to be sn:e. What!" 
(will the conceited American say) ‘ Do 
** you consider, that the population of the 
¢ United States isnow equal to that of Eng- 
“* Jand and Wales?” Very likely; but, as 
Voltaire is made to say tothe friar: “ Yes: 
‘** we are all men, my friend; but there are 
‘« different sorts of men.’’ America is, at 
this moment, acting the part of the goat that 
knocked his brains out against the horns of 
the bull, without being able to disturb the 
grazing of the latter. In another part of 
this double number I have inserted, as far as 
I had room (and shall insert the remainder 
as soon as possible), the official papers, rela- 
ting to the dispute with America; that is to 
say, since that dispute was made to assume a 
new shape, in consequence of the attack up- 
on the Chesapeake trigate These cocn- 
ments begin with the first Letter froin Mr. 
Madison (the American Secretary of State) 
to Mr. Munroe, then their envoy in Eng- 
land; then comes the Correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Munroe and Mr. Canning, inter- 
spersed with the Letters, in which Mr. Mune 
roe, from time to time, gave his government 
an account of what was doing in England, 
and how the negociation was going on, 
Next come the Letters, which passed be- 
tween ‘Mr. Rose and Mr. Madison; and, 
last of all, a letter from Mr. Erskine to Mr, 
Madison, informing him officially of the 
Orders in Council, which had been issued in 
England, These Papers will speak for 
themselves, of course ; but, as I am not by 
any means, certain, that they will be gene- 
rally read, and, as | have no where seen any 
brief history of the dispuie, I.will bere at- 
tempt to give it, submitting a remark here 
and there, as I proceed —— \n account of 
the attack upon the American frigate, the 
Chesapeake, will be found in the Register, 
Vol. XU. p.181. The attack took place 











Jate in June, 1807, and, as will be seen’ by 
the papers now iuserted, Mr, Muuroe re- 
ceived the farst intelligence of it! » Dir, 


Canning, Jate in the month of July, The 
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taken of this event to couple the attack up- 
on the Chesapeake with the old and unad- 
justed dispute about searching for seamen 
on beard of merchant ships, took the earliest 
opportunity of stating to Mr. Munroe, that 
it would be necessary to take great care not 
to mingle the discussions relating to the Che- 
sapeake with discussions upon any o'her to- 


Pp i €, 


In this. Mr. Munroe could not but 


avree, seeing that he was ¢/e first to say that 
the affair of the frigate ought to be kept dis- 
tinct; and, he appeared to be quite tranquil, 
not apprehending that there would arise any 
considerable difficulty in the way of an ami- 


cable arrangement. 


Having, however, ta- 


ken a very short time to consider of the mat- 
ter, be, without waiting for instructions, or 
even for official information of the event, 
writes to Mr. Canning in avery high tone; 
the aflair- grows, all at once, into vast impor- 
tance ; and, one can easily perceive, that, in 
the interim, he has been spurred up to what 


he himself did not, at first, dream of. 


Mr. 


Canning, who displays talents that almost 
any man might envy; very properly notices 
this change of tone, as calculated to exciic 
some degree of surprize, and’ as being no 
very geod sign; but, he takes care, in a mild 
manner, to Jet Mr. Munroe perceive very 
clearly, that he bas little to hope for from 


the etlect cf fear. 


Soon after this comes the 


letter of Mr. Madison to Mr. Munroe, who 
chooses to begin the negociation by confer- 
evces with Mr. Canning, rather than by a 
written correspondence, and that this choice 
was not without a very sufficient motive we 


shall, by and by, perceive. 


Having obtain- 


ed this point, he, in his first interview, stated 
the reparation, which bis government ex- 
pected ; namely, first, “ that the men taken 
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from on board the Chesapeake, should be 
restored to it: second, that the officers, 
who had committed the aggression, should 
be exemplarily punished ; third, that the 
practice of impressment from merchant 
vessels should be suppressed; and, lastly, 
that the reparation, consisting of those se- 
veral ects, should be announced to the 
American government through the me- 
dium of a special mission.”———Set a beg- 


gar on horseback, says the old proverb, and 


he'il ride to the Devil. 


Was there ever any 


thing so insolent as this before heard of ? 
What! give up our deserters to them; set 
these men at liberty; punish Captains Doug- 
las and Humphreys and Admiral Berkeley ; 
give up our right ef searching for our own 
seamen on board of their merchant ships, 
thereby giving our navy a stab te the very 
heart ; and, to send a special representative 
ef the King io announce all this to Thomas 
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food 
nn Tabeota Sacfainte 2 for a diplomatis: 
or, ‘ainly have tried, at Jeast to 
knock the man down, who should h : 
to me sueh a proposition. ——— Mr. Canning 
resisted this abominable demand, and Rie 
ed, particularly, that the affair of the Chew. 
perke, should be kept, asa subject of neces 
ciation, distinct from all other points md 

pute; and, thus the conference ended, -—. 
Directly afterwards Mr, Munroe presented a 
Note, in which he demanded the reparation: 
but, as will be seen by a reference to the 
Note itself, he confined his express deman 
to a suppression of our searching merch: 
ships for deserters, omitting the other acts 
required of us, for the reasons which he vives 
to Mr. Madison, thus: “ As it had not been 
‘* in my power to come to any agreement 
with Mr. Canning on the general subject 
** of impressment from merchant vessels, | 
considered it my duty to combine it with 
the affair of the Chesapeake, in the paper 
which I presented to him to claim repae 
ration for the outrage. I thoughtit best, 
however, to omit the other acts, of which 
it was desired that the reparation should 
consist, as it seemed probable, that a spe- 
cification of each circumstance, in the 
note, would increase the indisposition of 
the ministry to accommodate, and give if 
support with the nation, in a complete re- 
‘« jection of the demand. I expressed my- 
‘* self, therefore, in regard to the other acis, 
in general and conciliatory terms,” —lt 
must have greatly surprized. Mr, Madison to 
find, that a precaution like this was neces- 
sary. He, modest man, expected that the 
ministers would have the whole nation joi 
ina cry against them, if they hesitated one 
moment in yielding to the demands of our 
excellent customers across the Atlantic. He 
and Mr. Jefferson thought, what they had 
often said, that America might live well 
without a communication with England; 
but, that England could not live at all with- 
out a communication with America.—but, 
though Mr, Munroe suppressed the demand 
of those * other acts,” in his note, he 0d 
tained an interview with Mr. Canning, ' 
say, that they were merely omitted for the 
present, but would, of course, be expected. 
This was gil in vain, however ; for Mr. Can- 
ning, finding the American government Fe 
sowed to come to no settlement, whic 

should not include a surrender of our right (0 
search their merchant vessels for our sta 
men, positively refused to negociale ape 
the affair of the Chesapeake, except 48 ot 
tirely distinct from all other matters 1 oa 
pute. Thus, the negociation was brought 

an end in England; and Mr. Munroe 5088 
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00! 
aterwards set off for America.——Let us 
now compare dates a little. Mr. Madison’s 
letter to Mr. Munroe, contatning the instruc- 
tions to make high demands, was written on 
the 6th of July. The peace of Tilsit-was 
made on the 7th of that month; but, for, at 
jeast, two months previous, the affairs of the 
allies had been in so desperate a way as to 
leave no doubt at all, that the result would 
be, peace on Napoleon's own terms, and, of 
course, a combisation of the Northern pow- 
ers against England. indeed, this was, in 
the Register of the 13th of June, stated as a 
conjecture, upon the subject. It was, there- 
fore, with this view of the state of Kurope, 
aud of the critical state of England, before 





his eyes, that Mr. Jefferson, the just and wise’ 


Mr. Jefferson; ordered hiis Envoy to make 
the demand above Stated. But, before the 
demand reached England, that is to say, the 
iatter end of August, Mr. Munroe had been 
ible to discover, that the events upon the 


continent of Europe, after having been a | 


e days’ wonder, had set people to think- 
ing, and that reflection had taught them, that 
there was no real ground of alarm When 
Mr, Munroe wrote his first note to Mr. Can- 
ning, the merchants of Liverpool and other 
places had begun to clamour in favour of 





America; but, before the second was writ- 


fen, the public mind had been enlightened 
upon the subject, and, the clamours of those 
merchants, who had begun to dictate to the 

vernment ina high strain, were changed 
into miserable wailings. His second note 
was written on the 7th of September. I beg 


the Sth of that month; and, he wiil be able, 


1 believe, to discover a very sufficient cause 


tor Mr. Munroe’s having softened bis tone. 
If he will look, particularly at page 366 of 


Bes , e . . 
ol. XII. he will not be ut all surprized, that 
Mr. Manroe should be anxious to keep his 


humiliating demands out of an officia! note, 


|Which he must know the ministers might 
}fave been called upon to publish.——— ‘The 


hegociation, if it may be socalled, carried on 
by Mr. Munroe and Mr. Canning, began 


Flate in July, and closed early in’‘October ; 


and, it is really worth while for any one, 
who has the leisure, to read the corre: pond- 
ence in company with my- articlesgin the 
Register, written duting the same period. It 


F Would be still better worth while, if we could 


see the whole of Mr. Munroe’s letters to Mr. 
Madison, especially where he talks abcut 
those, in this country, who are disposed for 
Producing a war with America. ‘* Such,” 


says he, “in his letter of the 4th of August, 
** is thé state of this country, at the present 
“* exisis, that it is impossible to foresee what 


‘he reader to look back to the Register of | 
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‘* will be its course of conduct towards the 
‘© U. States. There has been at all times 
** since the commencement of the present 
** war, a strong party here for extending its 
‘** ravagesto them. ‘This party is composed 
‘* of the ship owners, the navy, the East,and 
«© West India merchants, and several politi- 
*€ cat characters of great consideration in the 
** state. So powerful is this combinatien, 
‘* that it is most certain that nothing can be 
‘*€ obtained of the government on any point, 
bat what may be extorted ly necessity. 
‘« The disasters to the north ought to inspire 
‘* moderation; but with respect to the 
‘* northern powers, if seems to have pro- 
“© duced directly the opposite effect. A fleet 
‘* af about 25 sail of the line, with a suit- 
‘ able number of frigates, &c. and above 
*€ 20,000 men has been lately equipped, and 
“*; sent to the Baltic, as it is said, to take pos 
‘* session of the Danish aad Russian navies. 
«* This measure is imputed to an understand- 
‘ing which it is supposed has been esta- 
‘‘ blished between the cabinets of Russia 
‘¢ and Paris by the late peace, and which has 
«* for its object aconcert of measures for the 
‘* purpose of attempting to force on this 
** country a maritime code, more favourable 
“© to neutral nations.’——So, this ‘* strong 
party” included the navy, did it, Mr. Man- 
roe? That isa pretty stout limb of a party, 
But, are you sure, Mr. Ma- 


I must confess. 
disov, that Mr. Munroe, in none of his let- 
ters, said any thing about that ‘* wicked ras- 
cal Cobbett,”’ as your ruffian-like editors of 
newspapers now call me? Are you quite 
sure, that he did not tell you, that I had been 
the most formidable enemy he had had to 
encounter ? You do, indeed, let your poor 
foolish citizens hear Mr. Munroe’s com- 
plaints against the English newspapers; but, 


2 


you keep from them what he says against 
me in particular. I will teil you, then, Sir, 
that I have been credibly informed, that you 
have said, that, had it not been for me, the 
government of England would have acceded 
to your demands. You have been deceived, 
for Mr. Canning knew what the state and the 
temper of America were; though, I must 
say, that I verily believe, that he, as well as 
others, in this country, who possess similar 


knowledge, derived it chiefly from me. 


‘* {ow poor a thing may doa noble ser- 
vice!’ I have, it must be confessed, pretty 
well rubbed the varnish off you. In other 
countries you may still pass for sterling ; but 
here, in England (the only country that 1 
care about), you will, for the time to come, 
go for no more than your worth.——‘* A 

arty,” imdeed! A war-payty against Ame- 
rica! I think 1 know as muuch ot parties and 
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of political sentiments as Mr. Munroe did ; 
and, I never knew a single man express his 
desire tosee a war with America. But, here 
again.is ap instance of the delusion of vanity. 
‘The American minister expecied to see Eng- 
Jand. under the then circumstances, fall 
cown at his feet; and, when he tound the 
contrary, be could ascribe it to nothing short 
of a combination ; the influence of a party. 
To have said: that the nation was hostile to 
further concessions, would bave been to ac- 
knowledge, that England was not terrified 
out of its wits at the sound of American hos- 
tility; and that would not have answered the 
purpose. It was, therefore, necessary to 
corjure up ‘* @ party; a combination ; 
something out of the common way; some- 
thing almost supernatural. ‘* Nothing can 
“be obtained from the government, upon 
any pomt, but what maybe extorted by 
necessity.” This was always their opi- 
nion of us; this is what they always said; 
and. every thing they obtained, they always 
thanked their own power for, and not our 
c -position to comciliate. | told A. B. (most 
li-; ly Alexander Baring) of the Morning 
Chronicle, that every concession, on our 
part, would be ascribed to our fears; that, 
one concession would, of course, lead to the 
demand of another; and, that, therefore, it 
Was a5 well to stop at once, unless we meant 
to goon, until we bad nota ship or a seaman 
left. ‘The truth of this is now proved by the 
sentimerts of Mr. Munroe, expressed in con- 
idence to his government. His government 
thought we weré down. She is down,” 
said one of their judges, in the year 1795 ; 
** she is in-her last agonies, and we have no- 
€- thing to do but to seize her by the throat, 
** and rid the world of her at once.” This 
was a judge. ‘The Chief-Justice of the State 
ot South Carolina. He was not singular in 
his taste. She was not down; however. 
She has stood ever since; and, the embar- 
goed nation feels her power still, No;-Mr. 
Munroe. It was uo * party’ that took up 
the cudgels against America, though there 
‘was a party .who took them up for, her. 
‘There were (he whole of the Whigs for her; 
the whole ot the American merchants: and 
several hired writers, amongst whom were 
the Edmmburgh Reviewers; but, to all these 


€é 


‘was opposed the sense of ‘the unsold part of « 


the pation; and, if you have got the better 
‘ot your national vanity; you would have said 
to Nr. Madison: * 7 tind, Sir, that we have 
# plaved.with the mouse; "tillwe have Jost it. 

‘This. ation, who are so easily cajoled, and 
£* whom we have cujoled so long} when once 
“they do gt their. slow-motioned eyes 
# open, 2 remarkably clear-sighted, I per- 
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ceive; and, I have further perceived. thy: 


1 ng duration, ‘they 
inthe end pay it off in stubborness. You 
and I were deceived in our hopes of tr 
king advantage of what we looked upon 
as their disasters in the North of Euron: 
for they have taken it into. their heads 
that it is precisely under such cireymstyy. 
ces, that they onght to concede pothine 
to any body. Besides, Sir, I must te 
you, that. though we think ourselya 
great nation, we are not, in Europe, view- 
ed in that light. The nations, in this 
quarter of the world, regard us as some- 
thing but little better than a race of half. 
civilized: people, settled promiscuously 
along an extended and defenceless coast: 
vl 


at 


and when I talk of our navy and of gvir 
to war, though they do not actually }sugh 
in my face, I can clearly perceive, that 
they laugh at ine the moment my back is 
turned. Then again, as to their commerce 
with us, which, you know, we used to 
think they must instantly perish for the 
want of ; would you believe it, I do not 
find them at all alarmed upon the subject; 
they have, 1 understand, but about 
300,000 persons (men, women, and chi- 
dren) employed in matters connected with 
all their foreign commerce put together; 
and there are, amongst their public wr- 
ters, men who maintain, ‘hat their con- 
merce with us is injurious, instead of be- 
ing beneficial, to them; for that the: 
wool and iron and copper and tin and | 
nen. is much more useful than our tob 

co, or any other thing that we send them 
You and I used to contrast the vast extent 
of our dominions with the pitiful comp" 
of theirs, and used to be impatient for 8 
day when we should surpass them 10 Pp 
pulation, My impatience, upon '' 
score, is considerably abated ; for, “ lore, 
Sir,”’ as Scnvus. says in the play, “ te 
are ‘clearly another sort of people thas 
we.” Youand I used to wonder bow tt 
could be that such a little island should b 
suffered te Jord it over the ocean, and a 
main, in other respects, so. powerful. aa 
dear friend, if:you were to come “e 
you would. cease’ to wonder at this; 1", 


‘horses and cattle and and corn - 
houses and goods: and-implemen's ve 
clothing, you eannot imagine what sea 
tities of every thing, which constituies ne 
tional avenge the industry of this peo?!” 

from the surface and ex 
ed from the bowels of the earth. 

I firstcame hither, I used to 

their rivers ; and, I 
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« ty see “ Father Thames,” as their poets 
« call it, ‘ rolling his majestic flood,” not 
‘half so large as one of the smallest of our 
‘creeks, and pot much Jarger than what we 
«call @ run of water. But, when I came 
to consider, that mere water was neither 
‘wealth nor strength, and when I saw that 
‘there were more valuable things fieated 
“ypon this litde ran of water than upon all 
‘our immense rivers put together, it did, I 

“ confess, give a new turn to my thoughts. 
‘This is indeed a very small country, 
‘but itis all life and strength. It is full 
‘of those things which come to the aid of 
“ the personal strength of man; and, all this 
“mass of strength is so manageable, is so 
“ eastly wielded, that it almost scems as if the 

‘ people had the ceuntry apon their backs. 
“ ‘Thev are, too, so patient in their pursuits; 
“so constant, so steady, in their labour ; 
“ the same calling and the same habits and 
“ the same character descend from father to 
‘son, and for several succeeding genera- 
“tions. Our rascalions, you Knew, are 
“ everlastingly shirking about from place 
“to place, in search of new shops or new 
“ lands, so that, except amongst the Quakers 
‘and some of the Yankees, our population 
‘is in a continual state of swarming. Bat, 
“in this country, my dear Madison, it is 
‘not the lords alone who have any thing 
‘ hereditary about them. Here are heredi- 
‘ tary shoemakers and taylors and black- 
‘ smiths and wheelwrights, who, for many 
‘ generations have lived under the same 
roof. Our farmers, you know, are all 
speculators ; all aiming at fortunes; all 
‘ trying to get rich at a heat; but, here, 
‘ though countrv-banking and agricultural 
‘ societies have done something towards cor- 
‘ rupting the manners of the farmers, a fair 
Proportion of them still retain the sim- 
plicity of their forefathers, content with 
a bare competence, and desiring nothing 
more than those forefathers enjoyed. . In 
their athletic sports, the people of this 
country are exemplary indeed. They 
scorm to take advantage of one another 
‘ even in the moments of their greatest 
‘ eagerness and anger. They never kick 
‘“ and scratch and bite, as the people do in 
your and my country ; and, as toyonging 
out one another's eyes, they are by no 
means to be made believe that the thing 
is practised except amongst cannibals, 
5 though you and IJ know that it is very 
_, Common amongst most excellent citizens, 
is what we call the most enlightened 
vi country in the world. But, what would 
surprise:you most of all, my dear friend, 
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‘“ common people in Fngland, which ap- 
Here men toke 
‘* one another's word for halt 
‘© they are worth in the world. | em afraid 
oh you will think Ine romancing, brut, | as- 
«© Sure you, that it is verv common tora 
‘ man to offer another a thing forsale, and 
“ having promised to bold to his offer tor a 
‘* certain time, to keep his p-omise, though 
‘* he should be offered twice the sum in the 
‘ meanwhile. 1 am informed, that there 
‘ are many farmers, who -end their money 
** to great fairs ata distance, by the hands 
«© of dealers, to purchase them cattle and 
« sheep, and that there are no bills or re- 
‘© ceints pass between any of the parties, 
‘ and that the farmer knows nothing at all 
“* of the seller, and, what will amaze you is, 
‘ that the dealer, who is generally a poor 
« man that tramps it tothe fair, continues 
‘** poor to the end of his days. Only, my 
“© dear Madison, think of the value of this 
“ integrity, this conhdence between man 
‘ and man! One man, and that man too in 
‘< a low state of life, performs the business, 
‘ which, were it not for this confidence, 
‘* would take many men, for several days, 
‘¢ from their homes and concerns. ‘The 
“ like of this is unknown in any other 
‘© country that I am acquainted with ; and 
‘€ this quality, working in various uuseen 
‘* ways, is one of the great bulwarks of the 
« naticn. In short, my dear friend, I have 
been in England long enough to have all 
‘© the prejudices, engendered by our revo- 
« jution, removed. ‘The character of Eng- 
‘¢ lighman isan object of my envy: but, I 
“© would confess this to no human being 
“ but you, who, a traly honest man your- 
** self, would, had you been in my situation, 
‘ have experienced a conversion like mine.” 
——This, Mr. Munroe, or something like 
this, is what you would have said, if you 
had spoken from the bottom of your heart. 
You are not one of those silly creatures, 


x pears to be tostinctive. 
much as 


who have come to England for the sake of 


strutting about with lords and ladies ; and 
who, after having obtained visitors by paving 
their way with gold, and having found, that, 
“ no longer pipe no longer dance,” have 
returned bome in disappointment and dis- 
gust. You are a gentlemay in fortnne as 
well as in mind; and, whatever you may 
say of us, you must think us the best people 
that you have yet seen, and must feel some 
degree of pride, that this is the country 
whetice your forefathers sprang. Letus hope, 
then, that you will use your influence for 
the purpose of repressing that incessant de- 
sire, ‘which prevails in yout- country, to do 
that which shall tend to hanble England. 
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Be assured, that the people of this country 
now understand the whole ef all the points 
in dispute; and that, let who will be mi- 
nisters, they will not dare to make the con- 
cessions which you have demanded. You 
will be able to ‘* extort”’ nothing from our 
necessities. ‘There is no ‘* party”’ that can, 
or that would if they could, lend you -their 
assistance. For the sake of worrying one 
another, in their disgraceful struggles for 
place, they may side with you in appear- 
ance, and, Iam pretty confident that the last 
ministry you had nearly ca;oled to do it in 
carnest ; but now there is noparty, there is 
no one man of any character in the whole 
nation, who would become an advocate 
for’ your claims. —The subsequent 
part of the proceedings: are of less import- 
Whien the ministers found, that the 
American government was determined not 
to settle the affair of the Chesapeake, unless 
the settlement included a renunciation, on 
our part, of the right of searching their 
merchant vessels for our desertets, they re- 
solved upon sending a special envoy to offer 
atanement for the attack upon the Chesa- 
peake, but not to permit him to negociate 
upoa any other point whatever ; and, at the 
sane time, they issued a proclamation, in 
which the king declared, - that he never 
would give up the right in question. It is, 
therefore, probable, that the negociation be- 
tween Mr. Rose and Mr. Madison would, if 
it had been commenced, have soon been 
broken off; but, it was, as the reader will 
perceive, prevented from beginning by the 
refusal of the American government to re- 
scind. their hostile prociamation, which our 
mivisters justiy considered as an act of reta- 
diation, andthe rescinding of which they 
demanded as a step previous to their teuder- 
ing any reparation at all. 
refused, and, of course, Mr.-Rose came 
back as he went, ‘Lhe reader will per- 
ceive, that the Americans now choose to re- 
present the hostile proclamation, not as an 
act of retahetion, but as an act of precau- 
tion. As it they were afraid, that we should 
send in our ships to burmtheir towns! Be- 
lieve them who will; for my part, the con- 
tyary 1s evident to me; and, soit, at first, 
was to them; fOr they, in ali their news-pa- 
pers, called it an act of retaliation. See the 
proclamation itself in page 249 ef Vol. X11. 
and say whether it be an-act of mere precau- 
tion, It was the mili¢st measnre they could 
adopt, Mr. Madison says; and I say it was 
the harshest, because they had-it not in their 
power to injure .or annoy -us in‘any other 
way. It was the worst they cotild do! it 
was not a hloy, for a blow they were una- 
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} (which is in’ store for them) shall have 


: [ong 
| ble to deal us; but it was Spitting in op; 
faces. It was, too, a measure still in viet. 
| ence, at the time when Mr. Rose arrived 
/ in America ; and, therefore, to have offered 
| reparation, until it was rescinded, would 
have been disgraceful to us in the hichest de. 
sree, It would have been begging pardon 
with a cane suspended over our shoulder lt 
would have been going one step further t} 0 
the late ministers, who entered upon a neg 
ciation touching the right of search, y\;\ 
the Americans had a bONn-importation a 
passed for the avowed purpose of compell!, 
us to give up that right, and kept suspend 
over our heads ready to be put in executioy, 
in case we refused to accede to the terms pro. 
posed, The result of this negociati n, or 
| rather, the total failure of it, proves th¢ 
| truth of what'I told the ministers from 1! 
first; that is, that every step in the way 
concession, would but cause the difficulties 
tothicken. If they had stood firm upon thy 
ground of maritime dominion, there would 
‘have been ‘a loud out-cry for a few week: 
but what would the Americans have done 
more than they have done now ? They have 
now done their worst, and they could have 
done tio more. ‘There .would have been an 
end, for ever, of all claims and disputes 
about seafching ships. And, to this it most 
come at last. In reality it issonow. We 
do exerctse an absolute maritime dominion 
| We must exercise it, or we cannot remail 
independent of ]'rance, It would, there- 
fore, be better to doit, at once, avowedly, 
' aud not encumber the thing with Orders i 
| Council, and other trappings, which only 
{| serve to rob the principle of its simplic\ 
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and dignity. The alarin of Mr. Alexance! 

Baring and his brother wiseacre, Mr. Ros 

coe, that the open avowal of such a princi- 
| ple will rouse and unite the world against Us, 
iscurious enough, at a moment when all the 
| world is actually so roused and united. A- 
| merica is as much our enemy as she can “ 
| Nothing can possibly make ber more so. 9'° 
| would declare war, but she dare not. There 
| is no fear of “ throwing her into the or 
She is there already a3 much 
Our ships of war keep the 
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‘© of France.” 
as she can be. 
two dear friends asunder. 
tion of Spain may do, by placing tb 
tries, joining the United States, uD 
immediate controul of France, I kno ai 
If the Americans were not such setts ' 
slaves to their envy and hatred of Engi? ! 
this ‘event ‘would, at once, produce a0 
ance’ offensive and defensive — tl 
them; but, I am_ of opinion, oe aeret 
produce no such effect, until severe* 
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taught them fustice and modesty. The Flo- 
ridus ate inhabited by Spaniards; Louisiana 


by Spaniards and Frenchmen; the key of | 


the Mississippi is in their hands. Without 
the aid of England, it is impossible for 
the Southern and Western Staies of the 
American union to maintain them- 
selves against France, if attacked by her; 
and, to avoid being attacked there is but one 
way, that is, by doing what Napoleon shail 
command; in other words, yield to him 
without resistance What a fine field 
would, by this revolution in Spain, be open- 
ed for a grand co-operation of England -and 
America, were it not for the rancour ef the 
leaders in the Jatter country! The way for 
them to proceed is so plain, that it needs 
not to be pointed out. How naiural, how 
elorious, would such a co-operation be! 
but, it is not for us to endeavour to Aasten 
it. The first motions towards it must come 
trom the other side ; and they will not come, 
tillthe people, the rea/ people of America, 
shall rouse themselves, trample under foot 
the slaves of France, and resolve to act for 
their own interests. ‘This event can be at 
no great distance. They know what Freach 
armies are. They, personally, hate the 
Vrench ; and, when once they have them in 
their neighbourhood, they will begin se- 
riously to think ef their means of defence. 
Drive them from the continent of North 
America they must ; or they must themselves 
become subjects of France. ‘There is no 
other alternative. They cannot drive them 
away without the aid of England; and the 
giving of that aid will naturally and neces- 
sarily lead to a connection, which may have 
a wonderful effect in the world. But, it 
cannot too often be repeated, that the first 
movements towards such a connection, must 
not be made by us. 

SPAIN. ‘The several papers, containing 
the history of the revolution, which now 
seems to be completed in Spain, shall follow, 
in the Register, those relating to the dispute 
with America. In the mean wiiile, the 
event itself furnishes but few topics for ob- 
servation, nothing havifig taken place but 
what might have been uaturally expected. 
When I was, iv my last Register, observing 
ipon the toasts of Mr. Blackburn and his Pitt- 
dinner associates, 1 little thought, that there 
was, in the post office, the news-paper 
which contained the intelligence, ‘that what 

anticipated had actually taken place. 
“ The people of Spain,” indeed! ‘There 
was no such thing as a people in. Spain. 
There were some millions of: animals, waik- 
ing about upon two legs each; but, they 
were, ina political point of view, no more 
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King's rabbits were beings of an order rather 


than so many head of cattle. 
superior to them. What folly, to: suppose 
that such creatures would make a stand in 
defence of their countrv. And, for what? 
What could they possibly lose? How could 
they possibly’ become more wretched, or 
more degraded? The Courier reminds us, 
that Murar is the son of a little ale-house 
keeper. Well, and whatthen? Is he an 
ideot, or a poor rascally, cowardly debau- 
chee? Lord Nelson was the son of acoun- 
try parson; and, yet it appeared that he had 
a good sort of blood flowing in his veins. A 
wise and brave man, particularly if he bea 
soldier (by sea or land, I mean, of course), 
may, at all times, bid defiance to heraldry. 
It is only the insignificant that need be 
anxious about their descent, Is it not better 
for a nation to be under the sway of the 
gallant son of an alehouse-keeper, than of a 
king’s son, who is known through the world 
for a stinking coward? Before the Courier 
tells usany more about the ale-house-keeper's 
son; I should like for him to refer us to some 
youths of royal descent, who have discover 
ed discretion and courage equal to Murat, 
who appears to me to be ove of the most 
able as well as most valiant of those, who 
have been raised up for the purpose of 
chastising the cruel and cowardly oppressors 
of nations. We have, in this case of Spain, 
the contrast completely before us. We see, 
at one view, those who have been put down 
and those who have been raised up ; and, 
let the reader say, whom he would prefer 
to be under, Murat or the king, or prince, 
of Spain, seeing that the oppression of the 
former cannot be more complete than that 
of the latter ——There is one view of sub- 
jects of this sort, that such: writers as the 
editor of the Courier never take. There 
lies the continent of Europe before us, 
‘l'wenty years ago, it consisted of nations, 
gaverned by kings and princes and nobles of 
ancient families, who were supported, in 
the exercise of their authority, by laws and 
usages and habits of the growth of centuries 
They aod their authority, 
with exceptions too trifling to mentien, 
are now destroyed; and, in their stead, 
we sce men, who, at the time when the 
change began to work, were totally nn- 
known to the world at large, and almost to 
their next-door neighbours, What must these 
kings and princes and nobles have been? And 
what mast have been the nature of their 
governmetits ? The cause has been said ta 
be the perverseness of the people, etimulat- 
ed by artful men. But, how came there to 
be matter for those artfal men to work 
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upon ? 


obeyed ? Maver pu Pan emleavoured to 
detend the nobles of France against the 
cuarge of having deserted their country ; 
but, what did all hisarguments prove ? Why, 
that the people so hated them, that they 
could not remain. It is very trae, that the 
people may be deceived, that a tumult may 
be excited against a good king, or a good 
nobility; but, this cannot be general, and 
of long duration, especially when there is 
n0 leader, as was the case in France. But, 
supposiig it possible fora nation to be so 
completely blinded, and to act so strangely 
as to pull down their government, without 
the aid of a Jeader, and that, too, without 
any just cause; still the example of that na- 
tion would naturally be an object of terror. 
Not so has it been in this case. ‘I'he other 
nations of the continent have followed the 
example of France; and, from any facts 
that reach us, it does not appear, that they 
repent of it. Besides, supposing the whole 
change to have been a work of ignorance 
and wickedness ; still, we have to call upon 
the ancient rulers as being answerable for 
that ignorance and that wickedness ; for, 
they had the power, and to them it belong- 
ed to teach their people wisdom and virtue. 
Lherefore, puzzle about as long as we please 
amongst details of causes and effects, there 
has been a struggle of ‘* ale-house keepers’ 
** sons "’ against the kings and princes and 
nobles of the continent of Europe, and the 
former have decidedly beaten the latter, 
have driven them from their thrones and au- 
thorities, and have put themselves in their 
stead, Such being the fact, it is quite use- 
less to complain of the taste of the people ; 
itis nonsense to complain of it; the Courier 
may as well rail against thé climate of the 
several nations, governed by ale-house 
keepers’ sons. The thing is done. The 
doom of the kings and princes and nobles of 
the continent of Europe is irrevocable. 
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And, by what magic of rhetoric 
did those artful men persuade the people of 
so many nations, that the sway of obscure, 
nay, of as yet unknown, individuals, would 
be preferable to that of those dignified per- 
sons, whom, for ages, their ancestors had 


ea fon 
filial affection. Nay, when the young king 
1s upon his route to Bayonne (never more to 
return to Spain), he is escorted amidst the 
huzzas of the people, who, we are told 
contended for the honour of having him 
tarry a few minutes amongst them,  §tj]} 
_ more: while this very journey is perform. 
ing, there is a royal birth day celebrated, 
and we are told of those who came to the 
court to pay their gratulations upon the 
happy occasion.” Such is the stuff 
which what is, now-a-days,. called loyalt, 
ismadeof! The state trickery, the hum. 
bug, of reciprocal atfection was, you see, 
kept up tothe last moment. I dare say, 
that there were poets, of all sizes, at work 
in singing the virtues of the royal family, 
till they ceossed the frontier ; that the pa- 
rasites of the play-houses were straining 
their hired throats to God save the king ; 
that the venal wretches, assembled at 
taverns, were drinking loyal toasts ; and, 
that the writers of paragraphs and of court- 
news were trumpeting forth the praises, and 
rejoicing at the health and spirits, of a‘ Le- 
‘* loved monarch and his amiable consort, 
“« who had so long reigned over a happy 
** and grateful people.” Away, in a mo- 
ment, as quick as lightning, is gone all 
this despicable cant; all this state flum- 
mery. The king of Spain will now, for 
the first time in his life, hear the truth ; 
and, which isa still more pleasing reflection, 
his late subjects will now dare to say what 
they think of him and his family. Whata 
delightful thing it must be to behold millions 
of men, having, all at once, their lips un- 
locked! Relieved from the galling restraint 
of silence, while they hear fools and knaves 
eulogized as the: most wise and virtuous of 
men! I know of nothing more provoking ; 
nothing more painful ; nothing that cao 
render Jife more intolerable; than to be 
obliged to hear conceited fools, greedy pro- 
fligates, and bragging cowards, praised ta 
the skies, and to be compelled to hold ones 
tongue, It does not signify to talk, for, to 
ve released from this heart-burning restraint 
‘he soul of man must earnestly desire. 





‘There is one circumstance, in the events of 
this Spanish revolution, which is well wor- 
thy of attention ; and that is, that the old 
king, tothe very last, boasts, in all his pub- 
lic acts, of the fidelity and affection of bh: 

Joving subjects ; the son, for the few day . 
that he is upon the throne, does the same : 
and, in ail the prociamations from the of 

ficers of state, generals, &c. the king is 
spoken of as being ‘* the father of his peo- 
** pic,” and as being an object of imore than 


As to the effect which this revolution 
will produce, with respect to England, 1 
cannot, I should think, except in the single 
case of America, above spoken of, be 
material ; for, whether the Bourbons were 
ieit upon the throne or not, the French, 
now that they have, for the present, settled 
the north, would have gone southward. 
Ubere is a talk of expeditions to Spain - 
v South America; but why they shou 

uave been thought adviseable merely on 
account of the revolation in Spaid, there 
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does not appear to me any solid reason. 
There may, possibly, be something done, 
inthe wav of getting a surrender of Spa- 
nish ships of war; but, the country must 
be sate enough against any attack of ours. 
in ashorttime ; aad, Ishould think, that 
asiege of Gibraltar would naturally follow. 
Much more than | am afraid of that, how- 
ever, I am afraid of expeditions to South 
America, where the troops and the people 
are already under the guidance of French 
officers, where every attempt would be 
attended with dreadful slaughter, and 
where, if we succeeded, success would be 
followed by an insupportable burden, ma- 
king a deduction from our strength of every 
description. Asif we were too strong at 
home, the ministers are now urgently 
called upon to send forth, and to waste, 
our strength, in those distant countries. 
The project recommended is to make the 
people independent. What good would 
that do us, and what harm would it do Na- 
poleon ?: Were there an independent nation 
formed in Mexico or Peru, it needs no 
spirit of prophesy to tell, that the West India 
islands would soon belong to that nation. 
Itisthe dream of some, that we are to 
have alliances with these new nations. If 
we had them, they would prove a new 
curse to us; and, as to the supplying of those 
nations with goods, what can we do more 
in that way than we now do? One 
thing is to be observed, that this revolution 
in Spain will assuredly cause a protraction 
of the war, The new sovereignty will 
be too green, far this year ortwo to come, 
to make a decent figure in a treaty of 
peace. Such a nation is not to be settled 
again in peace. There must be a sufficient 
time for men’s ears to become accustomed 
to the new sounds, 
thought of. ‘* His MosT CATHOLIC MA- 
sesty” will probably, have made way for 
* Joacuim I ;’ but, we shall. be ashamed 
to adopt it just yet; and, this, joined to 
the natural desire, that Napoleon must, 
for some time, haveto keep the continent 
in war, will certainly put off the hour of 
peace. We may, therefore, unless some 
accident befal us, count upon another five 
or six years of war, I think, that the 
conquerer has by no means done with 
Austria or Russia or Prussia; and, I am, 
in short, persuaded, that he will dispossess 
every ancient royal family upon the con- 
tinent of Europe, that, perhaps, of Sweden 
excepted, Out of this opinion arises, very 
naturally, great alarm in my mind as to 
where we shall look for wives for our royal 
family, This is a very grave subject, rea- 
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der ; for, you are, I hope, seriously im- 
pressed with the necessity of our having 
| persons of illust:ions descent for our queens 


and princesses ‘To marry into the Buona- 


/ parte tamily would be shocking ; but, what 


before peace can be | 


shall we doif all the continent of Europe 
be stocked with nothing else?) Whiie Eu- 
rope was in its former state, so happily were 
we situated in this respect, that the most 
agreeable of connections were formed, and 
yet all was kept, by one means or another, 
inthe family. But, | will pursue these 
reflections no further, at present, trusting 
that some civilian, accustomed to Delicate 
Investigations, will favour me with a hne 
or two, in order to tranquillize my mind. 
I cannot close this article without once 
more recurring to the adulatory language 
and conduct of the people in Spain to a 
king just about to be dethroned, and in 
whose defence nota single sword was drawn, 
A paragraph, dated Madrid, April 17th, 
says: ‘‘ king Ferdinand has commenced 
‘* his journey to meet Napoleon. On the 
*€ }2thof this month, he entered Burgos 
|“ ina magnificent equipage coustracted for 
** the purpose at the charge of that city, 
** and drawn by sirly men, attired in the 
** ancient Spanish costume. The city of 
** Victoria, and many others,  intreated 
*€ that the ILLUSTRIOUS and BELOVED 
** traveller would visit them in his progress, 
** To all these petitions he answered in the 
** most condescending terms.” This 
puts one so much in mind of what one has 
read elsewhere, and about other persons, 
that it cannot fail to awaken a train of in- 
teresting thoughts, <‘* L/lustrious and be- 
‘* loved traveller”! Vile slaves! Detestable 
hypocrites ! You hated him, end he despised 
you. This is, I suppose, what is called 
loyal language? Miserable will be the 
king, who, in an_ hour of danger, 
shall look for defenders amongst flatterers ! 
All the kings that bave been pulled down 
have been represented to us as being adored 
by their subjects. Will kings and princes 
never take warning ? Will they never pro- 
| fit from experience ? Will they go on be- 
lieving in none but their parasites ? 
Botley, Oth June, 1808. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
AMERICAN STATES. The following Pa- 
pers were communicated to the Congress, 
ly President Jefferson, on the 22d of. 
March, 1808. They are all the prin- 
cipal Official Letters, whith have been 
written upon the subject of the dispute 
now existing between England and the 
American States——They begin with 
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between Mr. Rost (the English special 

Envoy to America) and Mr. Madison. 
Mr. Mapison to Mr. Munroe, Jury 6, 

1807. 

from No. 1 to No. 9 inclusive, explair 
hostile attack, with the insulting pretext for 
it, lately committed near the capes of Virgi- 
nia by the British ships of war Leopard, on 
the American frigate Chesapeake, No. 10 
isa copy of the proclamation issued by ‘he 
president, interdicting in consequence of 
that outrage the use of our waters and every 
other accommodation to all British armed 


Che besw ve 


Sir,—The documents herewith enclosed 
? . 


(yy w 


th 


ships. This enormity is not a subject for 


discussion. The immunity of a national ship 


of war fromevery species and purpose of 


search on the high seas, has never bec: 
contested by any nation. G. Britain would 
te second to none in resenting such a viola- 
tion of her rights and such an insult on her 
fag. She may bring the case to the test of 
her own feelings, by supposing that instead 
of the customary demand of our mariners 
serving compulsively even on board her ships 
ef wai. opportunities had been seized for 
rescuing them, in like manner, whenever 
the superiority of force or the chance of 
surprize might be possessed by our ships of 
war.—But the present case is marked by cir- 
cumstances which give it a peculiar die. 
The seamen taken from the Chesapeake had 
been ascertained to be uative citizens of the 
U. States, and ibis fact was made known to 
the bearer of the dewand, and domnbtless 
communicated by him to his commander pre- 
vious to the commencement of the attack, 
Tt is a fact also, affirmed by two of the men, 
with every appearance of truth, that they 
had been impressed from American vessels 
into the British frigate, from which they 
escaped, and by the third, that having 
been impressed from a British merchant ship, 
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Mr. Manrson’s (American Secretary of 
State), toMr. Munroe (the American 
Minister in London), and embracing the 
Correspondence tetween Mr. Munroe and 
Mr. Cannine (the English Secretary of 
State), conclude with the correspondence 


(916 
sovereignty and flag of the nation, and the 
blood of citizens so wantonly and wicked!y 
shed, demands in the loudest tone an ho. 
norable reparation —With this demand you 
are charged by the president. The teno; 
ot his proclamation wll be your guide ;, 
reminding the Briiish government of th 
uniform proofs given by the U. States, of 
their disposition to maintain faithfully every 
friendly relation; of the multiplied infrac. 
tions of theirrights by British naval com. 
manders on our coasts and in our harbors. 
of the inetiicacy of reiterated appeals tothe 





i 

justice and friendship of that government ; 
| and of the moderation on the part of the 
| U. States, which reiterated disappointments 
| had not extinguished; till at length no 
| alternative is left, but a voluntary  satisfac- 
| tion on the part of G. Britain, or a resoit 
| to means depending on the U. States alone. 
| —The nature and extent of the satisfaction 
cught tobe suggested to the British govern- 
ment, not Jess by asense of its own honor 
than by justice to that of the U. States. A 
formal disavowal of the deed, and _ restora- 
tion of the four seamen to the ship from 
which they were taken, are things of course, 
and indispensable.: Asa security for the fu- 
ture, an entire abolition of impressmen!s 
| from vessels under the flag of the U. States, 
if not already arranged, is also to make 
ah indispensible part of the satisfaction. ‘Lhe 
abolition must be on terms compatibie with 
the instructions to yousselfand Mr. Piuckuey 
on this subject ; and, if possible, without th 
authorised rejection from the service of tt 
U. States of British seamen who have no! 
been two years init. Shonld it be impossi- 
ble to avoid this concession on the part 
the U. States, it ought, as of itself more 
than a reasonable price for future security, 
to extend the reparation due for the past. 
—But beyond these indispensible conditions, 
the U. States have a right to expect every 
solemnity of form and every other ingredi- 
entof retributionand respect which accordins 
to usage and the sentiments of mankind, ot 
proper in the strongest cases of insult to on 
rights and sovereignty of a nation. And. the 





he had accepted the recruiting bounty un- 
der that duress and with a view to alleviate | 
his situation, til] he could escape to his own 
ecuntry ; aud that the attack was made du- 
ring a period of negociation, and in the 
midst of friendly assurances from the Bri- 
tish gorvernment.—The printed papers here- 
With sent, will enable you to judge of the 
spirit which has been roused by the occasion. ' 
Ft pervades the whole community—is abo- 
ishing the distinctions of party—and, re- 
mg only the indignity offered to the 











British government is to be apprized of the 
importance of a full compliance with this 
pectation :to the thorough healing of ™e 
wound which hasbeen made on the feelings 
of the American nation.—Should it be alled- 
ged as a ground for declining or diminish 
the satisfaction in this case, that the \- 
States have themselves taken it by the “4 
terdict contained in the proclamation, 108 
answer will be obvious. The interdict ody 
measure, not of reparation, but of preca 

tion, and would besides be amply Just 
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by recurrences prior to the extraordinary | 
outrage in question. —The exclusion of all | 
armed ships whatever from our waters, is | 
in fact somuch required by the vexations 
and dangers to @ur peace experienced from 
their visits, that the president. makes it a 
special part of the charge to you, to avoid 
laying the U. States under any species of 
restraint from adopting that remedy. Be- 
jng extended to all belligerent nations none 
of them could of right complain, and with 
the less reason, as the policy of most na- 
tions nas limited the admission of foreign 
ships of war into their ports, to such num- 
bers as being inferior to the naval force of 
the country, could be readily made to res- 
pect its authority and jaws —As it may be 
useful, in enforcins the ruastice of the pre- 
sent demaad, to bring into view applicable 
ss, especially where G. Britain has 
bee, the complaining party, I vefer you to 
the ground taken and the japguage held by 
her, in those of Falkland’s istand and Nootka 
Sound, notwithstanding the assertion by 
Spain in both cases, that the real rigit was 
in her, and the possessory on!y in G. Britain, 
‘These cases wil] be found in the Annual Re- 


Case 


‘gisters for 1771, and 1790, and in the parlia- 


mentary debates for those years. In the lat- 
ter you will find also, two cases referred to, 
in one of which the French king sent an am- 
bassador extraordinary to the king of Sardinia, 
in the most public and solemn manner. with 
av apology for an infringement of bis terri- 
torial rights in the pursuit of a smuggler and 
murderer. In the other ease. an ambassador 
extraordinary was sent by the British govern- 
ment to the court of Portugal, with an apolo- 
gy for the pursuit and destruction, by admi- 
ral Buscawen, of certain French ships on the 
coastsof this last kingdom. Many other 
cases, more or less analagous, may doubtless 
be found; see, particularly, the reparation 
by France to G. Britain, for the attack on 
‘Turk’s island in 1764, as related in the An- 
nual Register, and in Smollet’s continuation 
of Hume, vol. 10; the proceedings in the 
case of an English merchantman, which suf- 
fered much in her crew and otherwise, from 
the fire of certain Spanish xebecs cruizing 
in the Mediterranean ; and the execution of 
the lieutenant of a privateer, for firing a gun 
into a Venetian merchantman, which killed 
the captain, as stated in the Annual Register 
for 1781, page 04. The case of an affront 
offered to a Russian ambassador in the reign 
of queen Ann, though Jess analagous, shews, 
in a gene ‘al view, the solemnity with which 
reparatiou is made, for ijsults having imme- 
diate relation to the sovereignty of a nation. 


-~Akhough the principle which was outra- 
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ged in the proceedings against the American 
frigate isindependent ot the question con- 
cerning the allegiance of the seamen taken 
from her, the fact that they were citizens of 
the U. States, and not British subjects, may 
have such an influence on the feelings of 
all, and perhaps on the opinions of some un- 
acquainted with the laws and usages of na- 
tions, that it has been thought proper to seek 
more regular proofs of their national chare 
acter than were deemed-sufficient in the first 
instance, ‘These proofs will be added by 
this conveyance, if obtained in time, if 
not by the first that suecceeds.—The presi- 
dent has an evident right to expect from the 
British government, not only an ample 
reparation to the U. States, in this case, 
but that it will be decided without difficulty 
or delay. Should this expectation fail, and 
above all, should reparation be refused, it 
will be incumbent on you to take proper 
measures for hastening home, according to 
the degree of urgency, all American vessels 
remaining in British por&; using for the 
purpose, the mede least likely to awaken the 
attention of the British government. Where 
there may be no ground to distrast the pru- 
dence or fidelity of consuls, they will proba- 
bly be found the fittest vehicles for your in- 
timations. _ It will be particularly requisite 
tocommunicate to our public ships in the 
Mediterranean the state of appearances, if 
it be such as ought toinfluence their moves 
ments.—All negociation with the British 
covernment on other subjects, will of course 
be suspended until satisfaction on this be 
so pledged and arranged as to render nego- 
ciation honorable. Whatever may be the 
result or the prospect, you will please to 
forward to us the earliest information.— 
The scope of the proclamation will signify 
to you that the president has yielded to the 
presumption that the hostile act of the Bri- 
tish commander did not pursue the intentions 
of his government. It is not indeed easy 
to suppose that so rash and so criti@al a step 
should have originated with the admiral, 
but it is still more difficult to believey that 
such orders were prescribed by any govern- 
ment, under circumstances such as existed 
between G. Britain and the U. States.—~ 
Calculations founded on dates, are also 
strongly opposed to the supposition, that the 
orders in question could have been transmitted 
from England. In the same scale, are tobe 
put the apparent and declared persuasion of 
the British representative, Mr. Erskine, 
that no orders of a hostile spirit, could have 
been issued or authorised by his govern- 
ment; and the coincidence of this assu- 
rance with the amicable professions of Mr, 
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Canning, the organ of the new adminis- 
tration, as stated in the dispatch of April 
22d, from yourself and Mr. Pinckney.— 
Proceeding on these considerations, the pre- 
sident has inferred that the justice and ho- 
nor of the British goverument will readily 
make the atonement required : and in that 
expectation, he has forborne an iminediate 
call of congress ; notwithstanding the strong 
wish which has been manifested by many, 
that measures depending on their authority, 
should without delay be adopted. ‘The mo- 
tives to this forbearance, have at the same 
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time been strengthened by the policy of | 


avoidiag a course which might stimulate the 


British cruizers, in this quarter, to arrest our | 


ships and seamen now arriving and shortly 
expected in great numbers from all quarters. 
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—The particulars of this transaction and the 
grounds of the justification of the British of 
ficer, and of the admiral under whose orders 
he acted, Mr. C. is not at present able to 
communicate to Mr. Munroa—if Mr. Mun. 
roe should have received any accounts of jt 

Mr. C. trusts that he will Jose no time in 
communicating them to Mr. C.—Bat what- 
ever the real merits and character ot the 
transaction may turn out to be, Mr. C. could 
not forbear expressinz without delay the sin. 
cere concern and sorrow which he feels at its 
unfortunate result ; and assuring the Ameri- 
can minister, both from himself aad on the 
behalf of his majesty’s government, that if 
the British officers should prove to have been 


_ culpable, the most prompt and effectual repa- 


It is probable however that the legislature | 
will be convened in time to receive the an- | 
swer of the British government on the sub- | 
ject of thisdispatch, or even sconer, if the | 
conduct of the British squadron here, or | 


other occurrences, should require immediate 
measures beyond the authority of the exe- 
cutive.—In order to give the more expedi- 
tion and security to the present dispatch, a 
public armed vessel, the Revenge, is spe- 
cially employed ; and doctor Bullusis made 
the bearer, who was on board the Chesa- 
peake, on his way to a consulate in the 
Mediterranean, and wil! be able to detail 
and explain circumstances which may 
possibly become interesting in the course of 
your communications with the British go- 
vernment.--The vessel, after depositing 
doctor Bullus at a British port, will proceed 
with dispatches toa French port, but will 
return to England with a view to bring the 
result of your transactions with the British 
government. The trip to France will afford 
youand Mr. Pinckney a favorable opporiu- 
nity of communicating with our ministers 
at Paris, who being instructed to regulate 
their conduct on the present occasion by the 
advices they may receive from you, will 


ration shall be afforded to the government of 
the U. States. 
Mx, Munroe To Mr. Cannine, Juy 27, 
1807. 
Mr. Munroe presents his compliments to 


| Mr. Canning, and is much obliged to him 
| for the information communicated in his note 


need every explanation that can throw light | 


on the probable turn and issue of things 
with G. Britain. 


Mr. Canninc To Mr. Munroz, Jury 23, 
1807. 


Mr Canning presents his compliments to 
Mr. Munroe; and with sentiments of the 
deepest regret, hastens to inform bim that 
intelligence has just been received of a trans- 
action which has taken place off the coast of 
America, between a ship of war of his ma- 
jesty, and a frigate belonging to the U. States; 
the result of which has been the loss of 
some lives on board of the American frigate. 





—aa 





of Saturday. Mr. M. has heard with ex- 
treme regret the account it contains of a 


rencontre between a British ship of war and. 


an American frigate off the coast of the U. 
States. He has no knowledge of the sub- 
ject except what Mr. C.’s note bas furnish- 
ed, but will not fail to communicate the ear- 
liest intelligence which he may_ receive of 
an event so deeply to be lamented. Mr. M. 
derives in the mean time much satisfaction 
from the friendly assurance of Mr. C. that 
this unfortunate occurrence was not author- 
ised by his majesty’s government, and that 
suitable reparation will be made for the inju- 
ry, if on enquiry the British officer shall be 
found the aggressor. 





Mr. Munrog To Mr. Cannine, Jury 29, 
1807. 

Sir;—Although I have no instruction from 
my government on the subject, it is my duty 
to request the attention of his Britannic ma- 
jesty’s government to the late aggression 
on the sovereignty of the U. States, of 4 
very extraordinary nature. The circum 
stances of the transaction are too distinct- 
ly marked to leave any doubt of the extent 
of the outrage, or of the reparation which 
it obviously claims, By accounts which 
are entitled to full confidence, it appears that 
on the 23d of June Jast, his majesty’s ship 
Leopard attacked an American frigate off the 


coast of the U, States, with a view to assert 
and enforce the unfounded and most unjusti- 
tiable pretension to search for deserters, 
and after having killed and wounded 4 nulls 
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ber of her men, entered on board and carried 
way, forcil ly, several of the crew. The 
conduct of the British officer, which in itself 
forms an act of complete hostility, is render- 
ed more reprelfensible from the considera- 
tion that just before this aggression he held 
a station within the jurisdiction of the U. 
States, inthe waters of the Chesapeake, where, 
while he enjoyed the rights of hospitality, he 
projected this attack against the ship of a neu- 
tral power, whose commander relying on the 
good faith of his majesty’s government, and 
the friendly relations subsisting between G. 
Britain and the U. States, could pot have 
suspected the design. I might state other 
examples of great indignity and outrage, 
many of which are of recent dates, to which 
the U. States have been exposed off their 
coast, and even within several of their har- 
bours, from the British squadron ; but it is 
improper to mingle them with the present 
more serious cause of complaint. I have 
called your attention to this subject, in full 
confidence that his majesty’s government will 
see in the act complained of, a flagrant abuse 
ofits own authority, and that it will not hesi- 
tate to enable me to communicate to my go- 
vernment without delay, a frank disavowal of 
the principle on which it was made, and its 
assurance that the officer who is responsible 





for it, shall suffer the punishment which so — 


unexampled an aggression on the sovereignty 
of a neutral nation justly deserves. 





Mr. Cannine To Mr. 
3, 1807. 

Sir;—I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your official note of the 29th ult. 
which I have lost no time in laying before the 
king.—A: the statement of the transaction to 
which this note refers, is not brought torward 
either by the authority of the government of 
the U. States, or with any precise knowledge 
of the facts on which it is founded, it might 
have been sufficient for me to express to you, 
his majesty’s readiness to take the whole of 
the circumstances of the case, when fully dis- 
closed, into his consideration, and to make 
reparation for any alledged injury to the 
sovereignty of the U. States, whenever it 
should be clearly shewn that such injury has 
been actually sustained, and that such repa- 
ration is really due.—Of the existence of 
such a disposition on the part of the British 
government, you, sir, cannot be ignorant : 
I have already assured you of it, thoagh in 
an unofficial form, by the letter which “Pad- 
dressed te you on the first receipt of the in- 
telligence of this unfortunate transaction : 
and I may perhaps be permitted to express 
my surprize, after such an assurance, at the 
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tone of that representation which I hav® 

just had the honor to receive from you.— 
But the earnest desire of his mi ijesty to 
evince, in the most satisfactory manner, the 
principles of justice and moderation, by 
which he is unifor mly actuated, has not pere 
mitted him to hesitate in co mmanding me 
to assure you, that his majesty neither does, 

nor has at any time, m aintained the preten- 
sion of a right to search ships of war, in 
the nations service of any state, for desert- 
ets.— If therefore the statement in your note, 
should prove to be correct, and to contain all 
the circumstances of the case, upon which 
complaint is intended to be made, and if it 
shall appear that the act of his majesty’s ofti- 
cers rested on no other grounds than the sim- 
ple and unqualified assertion of the preten- 
sion above referred to, his majesty has no dif- 
ficulty in disavowing that act, and will bave 

no ditheulty in manifesting his displeasure at 
the conduct of his officers. —With respect to 
the other causes of complaint [whatever they 
may be] which are hinted at in your nete, T 
perfectly agree with you, in the sentiment 
which you express, as to the propriety of not 


involving them in a question, which is of 


itself of sufficient importance to claim a se- 
parate and most serious consideration. —f 


| have only to lament, that the same senti- 


Munrog, Aveust | 


ment did not induce you to abstain from allu- 
ding to these subjects, on an‘occasion which 
you were, yourself, of opinion, was not fa- 
vorable for pursuing the discussion of them. 





Mr. Munroe ro Mr. Maptson, Aucust 
4, 1807. 

Sir ;—I avail myself of the opportunity 
afforded by Mr. Biddle, to communicate to 
you a copy of a correspondence, and: the 
substance of a conference between” Mr. 
Canning and myself, relative to the late ag- 
gression on the grace and sovereignty of the 
U. States, by the British ship Leopard, in 
an attack on the Chesapeake, off the capes 
of Virginia.—Mr. Canning’s private letter 
of July 25, which gave the first intelligence 
of the occurrence, left it doubtful whether 
the British officers had been culpable in it, 
and as { knew how very reprehensible their 
conduct had been on our coast, on many 
other occasions, and to what height the sen- 
sibility of our citizens had been excited by 
it, I thought it not improbable that some- 
thing might have occurred to divide the 
blame between the parties. It was under 


that impression that my answer was written. 
On the next day the leading features of the 
transaction were presented to the public 
through the medium of the gazettes, which 





} were taken from private accounts received 
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directly from Halifax, by a vessel which | zens, and that the British minister at Wash- 
had been dispatched by admiral Berkley | ington had been made acquainted with it. 
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with the official one. By these it was evi- 4 He said little on the subject, but by the ten- 
dent that the British officer was completely | dency of what he did say, seemed to imply 
the aggressor, in an outrage of great enor- | that-his government could aot lose sight of 
mity, attended with circumstances which | the consideration above alluded to, nor in- 
increased the offence. It was understood | deed did he admit by any thing that escaped 
likewise from good authority, that the of- | him, that the abstract principle itself wouid 
ficial intelligence which the government bad | not be insisted oz. His remarks however 
received, corresponded with and confirmed | were generally of a conciliatory and friendly 
the other accounts already before the public. | character ; without pledging himself on any 
—On full consideration of these circumstan- | point, he seemed desirous to satisfy me, 
stances, 1 concluded that it would be highly | that no new orders had been issued by the 
bmproper for me to leave the affair on the | prescut ministry tothe commandant of the 
ground on which Mr, Canning had placed | British squadron at Halifax. I observed, 
it. I could see no other motive in him to | that as the notes which had passed between 
obtain further information relative to the | us, were informal, and on-a very limited 
transaction, than for the purpose of ascer- | view of the subject, on my part, it would 
taining whether the men said to be deser- |} be proper for me, now, that the circum- 
ters, and for whom the attack was made, | stances were better known, to present him 
were American citizens or British subjects; | an official note onit ; he admitted the pro- 
to which it was impossible for me to give | priety of it—I then drew Mr. Canning’s 
any countenance.—I thought it indispensi- | attention tothe subjects on which I had ask- 
ble therefore to call on the government to | ed the interview; being the case of the Im- 
disavow the principle and to engage such | petueux, captain Love’s correspondence, 
other reparation tothe U. States, as their | the conduct of capt. Douglas, and of the 
injured honor obviously required. It ap- | British squadron generally on our coast. I 
peared toinme, that any delay in taking that | observed that I] had heretofore postponed any 
step, which depended on an abstract princi- | official communication on these points, from 
ple, and required no argument to illustrate, | a desire to connect them with the greater 
or facts to support it, would havea tenden- | objects depending between our governments, 
cy to weaken a claim which was unguestion- | and of course, from motives the most 
able, and to countenance the icea that it | friendly :—that I brought them to his view 
would not be supported with suitable energy. | at this time, in consequence of Mr. Pinck- 
—I had, before the knowledge of this ney and myself having commenced other 
_ event, obtained the appointment of aninter- business, as he’knew had been done, he 
view with Mr. Canning on other business, ' promised to attend to them,—On the 29th 
to take place on the 29th ult. We met ac- | July, I wrote Mr, Canning the note which 
cording to the appointment ; I observed, in | I had promised him in the late interview : | 
opening the conference, that although the | addressed it in terms which I thought suit- 
topics which had brought us together, were | able tothe occasion, observing to state in it, 
important, the late occurrence at the en- | that I took the step from a sense of duty, 
trance of the Chesapeake, had in a great ' applicable to my station as the resident mi- 
measure put them out of sight. He ex-  nister, and without authority from my go- 
pressed his regret that such an event, which | vernment : I considered the act as that of 
would at all times furnish cause of concern, | the British officer, in which the government 
should have happened at the present time. | had no agency, was not bound to support, 
He asked if the men in question were Ame- | and which it would be honorable for it to 
rican citizens, or British subjecis? I re- | disavow. I flattered myself that some advan- 
plied that that was a point which could not tage might arise from the measure, and 
come into view in the case: that it was one | that under the circumstance in which it was 
which according as the fact might be, would taken, no injury possibly could. His re- 
make the cause more or less popular, in ply is dated on the 3d inst. which though ad- 
either country, but could not affect the | dressed in rather a harsh tone, may be con- 
principle: that on principle, a ship of war | sidered as conceding essentially the point 
protected all the people on board, and could | desired, It is my intention to say nothing 
not be entered to be searched for deserers, | mare to him on the subject, "til | bear from 
or for any purpose, without violating the | you, and in the mean time to observe the 
wR of the nation whose flag she | most conciliatory conduct that circumstances 
ore ; that in the present case I had been | will admit.—Suach is the state of this coua- 
assured, that the men were American citi- try, at the present crisis, that it is impo 
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to foresee what will be its course of conduct | 


eowards the U. States. There has been at 
ail times since the commencement of the 
present war, a strong party here for extend- 
ing its ravages toghem. This party is com- 
nosed ot the ship owners, the navy, the 
East and West India merchants, and several 
political characters of great consideration in 
the state. So powerful is this combination, 
that it is most certain that nothing can be 
obtained of the government on any point; 
but what may be extorted by necessity, The 
disasters to the north gqught to inspire mode- 
ration, bat with respect to the northern 
powers, it seems to have produced directly 
the opposite effect. A fleet of about 25 
ships of the line, with a suitable number ct 
frivates, &c. and above 20,000 men, has 
been lately equipped, and seut-to the Baltic, 
as it issaid, to take possession of the Danish 
and Russian navies. ‘This measure is im- 
puted to an understanding which it is sup- 
posed has been established between the ca- 
binets of Russia and Paris by the late peace, 
and which has for its ebject a concert of mea- 
sures for the purpose of attempting to foree 
on this country a maritime code, more fa- 
vorable to neutral nations. The motive as- 
sicned for the-expedition, is that of taking 
possession of the Danish fleet, to keep it 
the hands of the rrench; that the 
of the objects is not so 


oul of 
Russian fleet is one 
generally believed, though perhaps not less 
probable.— Mr, Pinckney and myself have 
taken the first step in our business, We 
will write you in a few cuys the state of it. 
You may be assured that we.shall do every 
thing in our power to promote, in the mode 
most likely to succeed, the object of our in- 
structions, and the interests of our country. 
Want of time preyents my going into fur- 
ther detail. 

aorertiompe 
Mr. Cannine To Mr. Munros, Aucust 

8, 1807. 

Sir ;—Having received from his majesty’s 
minister in America, an unofficial printed 
paper, purporting to be a copy of a procia- 
nation of the president of the _U. States, I 
have to request that you will be pleased to 
acquaint me, whether you have received any 
Communication from your government which 
enables you to pronounce if such paper be 
authentic ?——In the event of your being em- 
powered to admit its. authenticity, I have 
further to request of you, that you will in- 
forn) me whether you are also authorized to 
announce it to be the intention of the go- 
vernment of the U. States to carry into ef- 
fect the measures stated in the proclamation 
of the president, without requiring, or 
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waiting for, anyexplanation, on the part of 
the British government, with respect to the 
late unfortunate 4ransection, upon which 
the determination ‘to resort to these mea- 
sures is professed to be founded ? 
Mr. Munroe ro Mr. Cannine, Aucust 
9, 1807. 

.S$ir;—T have the-honor to acknowledge 

the? receipt of your note of yesterday, and 


‘shotld not hesitate to Communicate the in- 


formation ‘which you ‘have desired, if I 
possessed it ;, but as I havenot heard from 
my government on the subject of the un- 
fortunate occurretrce alluded to, it is not in 
my power to state to you any thing on the 
part of my government respecting it. I 
have no doubt-that I shall be instructed in a 
very few days, to make a communication 
to his majesty’s government, on that highly 
interesting event, in which I shall be enabled 
to furnish a full and just view of ail the cir 
cumstances attending it. As soon as | re- 
ceive instructions [ shall hasten to apprize 
you of it: 

Mr. Munroe to Mr. Manison, Avcus? 

14, 1807. 

Sir;—I had the honour to transmit you 
with my letter of the 14th inst. a copy of a 
correspondence with Mr. Canning, reiative 
to. the late aggression in the case of the 
Chesapeake frigate. You will receive with 
this a copy of a more recent one on the same 
subject.—Mr. C.’s queries in his last note, 
I was led to consider as preparatory to an 
embargo on American vessels. J could not 
conceive whty he should request information 
of me, whether the president’s proclamation 
was authentic, and when it would be carried 
into effect, if it was not intended to found 
some measure on my reply of an unfriendly 
nature. The information desired was not 
necessary to remove any doubts of his gos 
vernment on the points to which it applied, 
or to enable it to do justice to the U. States, 
in regard to the aggression of which they 
complained. The presumption that an em< 
bargo was intended gained strength from 
the circumstance that most of the gazettes 
bad recommended, and that the public 
mind seemed to be essentially prepared for 
it. It was my most eurnest wish to prevent, 
as far as in my power, so unjust and perni- 
ciousa procedure. As the measure contems 
plated, whatever it might be, seemed to be 
suspended for my snswer, I was extremely 
solicitous, by the manner, to deprive this 
government of al) pretext for any measure 
of the kind alluded to. By replying general- 
ly that I had no instructions from my gee 
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vernment, end could state nothing on its 
part respecting the late occurrence, I avoid- 
ed giving a direct answer to Mr. C.’s queries ; 
and by drawing his attention to the applica- 
tion which it was to be presumed would 
soon be made on the part of my government, 
on that subject, I endeavoured to show more 
strongly the impelicy and injustice which 
would stamp any such measure on the part of 
G. Britain in the present stage-—No step 
has yet been taken by this government of an 
unfriendly character, towards the U. States ; 
and trom the conmmmunicatiou which Mr. 
C. made to the House of Commons, on the 
day he received my last note, which you 
will find in the gazettes sent, I am persuad- 
ed that things will remain in the state in 
which they are, till your dispatch is received. 
J trust that a disposition exists to make such 
reparation on the point in question, as will 
be satisfactory to the U. States, and that it 
will be practicable and not difficult to pre- 
serve the friendly relations subsisting between 
the two countries. The party, however, in 
favour of war, consisting of the combined 
interests Mentioned in my last, is strong and 
active, so that it is impossible to foresee the 
resuit. 

Mr. Munnor to Mr, Cannine, 

TEMEER 7, 1807. 


SEp- 
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Sir ;—By the order of my government it | 


is my duty to request your attention to the 
aggression lately committed on the peace 
and sovereignty of the U_ States, by his 
Britannic majesty’s ship of war Leopard, in 
an attack on an American frigate, the Che- 
sapeake, off the capes of Virginia. The ob- 


ject of this communication is to obtain of | 


his majesty’s government a suitable repara- 
tion for that outrage, and such an arrange- 
ment of the great interest which is connect- 
ed with it, as will place the future relations 
of the two powers on a solid foundation of 
peace and friendship.—In bringing this sub- 
ject again to the view of his majesty's go- 
vernment, it is unnecessary to dwell on cir- 
cumstances which are already so well known 
to you. By the documents which I have the 
honour to transmit you, it is shown that 
while the outrage was unprovoked and un- 
expected on one side, there was nothing to. 
extenuate it on the other. The commander 
of his majesty’s squadron on the coast of the 
U. States, appears to have acted ona pre- 
sumption that he possessed the power to 
make war, and to decide on the causes of 
war. It will be difficult to explain the con- 
duct of that officer on any other principle ; 


and equally so to find an example of an ag- 
gression marked with such high indignity 








28 
and injustice to a friendly power. —The pre 
text of this aggression could nat fail to 
heighten the sense of injury which the act 
itself was so signally calculated to excite. 
My government was taugt to infer from it 
that there was no limit to a pretension which 
had already produced so much mischief, and 
against which so mauy remonstrances had 
been presented, in its application to merchant 
vesseéss. But I find with great satisfaction 
that this pregension forms no topic for dis- 
cussion between us in respect to ships of 
war; and | trust that the just and enlighten. 
ed policy which produced the decision in one 
instance, will surmount the obstacle which 
has hitherto embarrassed it in the other — 
The national character of the men who were 
taken thus violently from on board the Che- 
sapeake, makes no part of the question. It 
is impossible that it should come into view 
in estimating the injury which the U. States 
have received. The outrage involves a great 
and uncontested principle, which ought not, 
in any view, to be affected by appealing to 
national sensibilities on either side, I have 
however the honour to transmit you docu- 
ments which will, I presume, satisfy you 
that they were American citizens —With 
respect to the reparation which my govern- 
ment ought to receive for this outrage it will 
only be necessary to appeal to those senti- 
ments which G. Britain would be sure to 
indulge, under like circumstances: to that 
sensibility to national honour, which has 
distinguished so many epochs of her histo- 
ry.—It will be recollected that the injury 
which in itself was great, was-much aggra- 
vated by the circumstances which attended 
it; that the peaceful relations of the Uz 
States were violated, and their unsuspecting 
confidence surprized. But I forbear to re- 
cite details which it is painful to contemplate. 
You will, I am persuaded, be satisfied, that 
in every light in which the subject can be 
seen, the honour of my government and of 
the whole nation has been greatly outraged 
by the aggression, and that it becomes the 
honour of his majesty’s government to wake 
a distinguished reparation for it.—Iu pre: 
Senting, in this friendly manner, this 1m- 
portant subject to the consideration of his 
majesty's government, I am particularly 1- 
structed to request its attention to the great 
cause to which this, and so many other “a 

juries of a like kind may be traced ; 
impressment of men from the inerchan 

vessels of the U. States. In many essentia 

circumstances the objections which are * 

plicable to impressments from ships of 8h 

are equally applicable to those from mere 5 

vessels, To the individuals who suffer °Y 
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cases, and under certain circumstances, have 
been extended to the vessels of other pow- 
eis; but with them there was an infallible 


the practice, the injury is the same in either { 


case. Their claim on their government for 
protection is in both cases equal: every 
maxim of public law, and private right, 
which is violated in one, is equally violated 
inthe other. The relation of the belligerent 
to the neutral power, extends to certain ob- 





jects only, and is defined in each by known 
laws. Beyond that limit, the rights of the 
neutral are sacred, and cannot be encroached 
on without violence and injustice. Is there 
a question of contraband ; is the vessel des- 
tined to a blockaded port in violation of 
established principles; or does she contain 
eemy'’s property ; the greatest extent to 
which the maritime Jaw is carried by any 
nation? In these cases, she is conducted to 
port for trial; the parties are heard by an 
impartial and responsible tribunal, and are 
heard again by appeal if they desire it. 
Are any of the passengers on board the neu. 
tral vesse] in the naval or military service of 
the enemy? If such are found they are 
made prisoners, but as prisoners they have 
rights which the opposite belligerent is 
bound to respect. This practice however 
looks to other objects than are here recited. 


It involves no question of belligerent on one | 


side, and of neutral on the other. It pur- 
sues the vesssel of a friend for an unlawful 
purpose, which it executes in a manner 
equally urlawful. 
of the U. States that navigates the ocean, is 
liable to be invaded by it, and not an indivi- 
dual on board any of them is secure while 
the practice is maintained. It sets up every 
officer of his majesty’s navy asa judge, 
from whose decision there is no appeal. It 
makes him a judge, not of property, which 


Every commercial vessel | 


is held more sucred, nor of tle liberty of | 


his fellow subjects only, however great the 
trust, and liable to abuse on the main ocean, 
but of that of the citizens of another power, 


the decision: a decision, in rendering which, 
every rule of evidence is violated, as it puts 
the proof of innocence on the accused ; and 
is further highly objectionable, as there is 
too much reason to believe that it has been 
often guided more by the fitness of the party 
for service, than any other circumstance. 
The distressing examples of this system of 
aggression, as it has affected individuals, on 
a scale of vast extent, it is unnecessary to 
recount here. They may be easily imagined. 
Voluminous documents which prove them, 
are in the possession of both governments.— 
It is possible that this practice may in certain 


[930 


criterion to prevent error. It would be 
easy to distinguish between an Englishman 
and a Spaniard, an Italian, or a Swede: 
and the clear and irresistable evidence of his 
national character, and perhaps of his de- 
sertion, would establish the British claim to 
the individual, and reconcile the nation into 
whose service he had entered to his surrender. 
But the very circninstances which would 
constitute an infallible criterion in those 
cases, would be sure to produce endless error 
in the other. Who is so skilful in physiog- 
nomy as to distinguish between an American 
and an Englishman, especially among those 
whose profession and whose sea terms afe 
the same? It is evident that this practice 
as applied to a foreign nation, to any great 
extent, has grown out of the American re- 
volution, and that it is impossible for the 
U. States not to see in it the assertion of a 
claim which is utterly incompatible with 
that great event. When the character of 
this claim, and the pernicious tendency ot 
the practice, are maturely weighed, it must 
furnish cause for surprize, that some just 
and friendly arrangement, has not long since 
been adopted, to prevent the evils incident 
to it.—My government is aware that his ma- 
jesty’s government has also an interest of im- 
portance to attend to, in this delicate concern 
—and I.am instructed to state, on its part, 
that the best disposition exists to provide for 
it. The U. States are far from desiring to 
profit of a resource which does not belong to 
them, especially to the prejudice of a friendty 
power. In securing them against a practice, 
which is found to be so highly injurious to 
their dearest rights, and most valuable inter- 
ests, every suitable provision will be made 
to give equal security to those of G. Briain. 


whose rights as a nation, are trampled on by | On this point I am authorized to enter into 


such an engagement as will I am persuaded, 
be adequate to the object,—This great in- 
terest of impressment, has been biended in 
all its relations, as you will perceive, by ho 
act of the U. States. Its connection with 
the late disastrous incident has been produced 
by an extraordinary act of violence, of which 
they were the victims only, That act, which 
exhibits the pretension in its wides: range, 
has become identified with the general prar- 
tice in the feelings and sympathies of the 
nation, and in the sentiment of the govern- 
ment. I trust therefore, that his majesty’s 


government will be equally disposed to take 
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up the whole subject at this time, and in 
making the reparation which the particular 
injury claims, provide a remedy for the whole 
evil. My government looks to this complete 
adjustment with confidence as being indis- 
nsabiy necessary.to heal the deep wound 
which has been inflicted on the national ho- 
nour of the U. States by so great and unjus- 
tifiable an outrage.—I avail myself, with 
great satisfaction, of the opportunity which 
this communication affords, to acknowledge 
the prompt assurance which you gave me of 
the disposition of his majesty’s government, 
to make a suitable reparation to the govern- 
ment: of the U. States for the injury, of 
which, by its order, it is now my duty to 
complain; and for the frank disavowal of 
the pretension on which it was founded. I 
hastened to transmit copies of those docu- 
ments to my government, by whom, I trust, 
they are by this time received. 
Mz..Muwroz to Mr. Cannixe, 
Serr. 9, 1807. 
Mr. Munroe presents his compliments to 
Mr. Canning, and has the honour to inform 
him that he called at his office yesterday, for 
the purpose of making some remarks on the 
subject treated in the note which he ad- 
dressed, on the 7th. ins.to Mr.C. Mr. M. 
ts that he had not the pleasure of seeing 
r. C. at that time, and requests that he 
will be so good as to give him an interview 
to morrow, at such hour as may be most con- 
venient to him. Mr. M. wil] be happy to 
attend Mr. C, in the country, should it be 
wert agreeable to Mr. C. to receive him 





Ma. Canvine tro Mr. Mvuxroz, 
Serr. 9, 1807. 

Mr. Canning presents his compliments to 
Mr. Monroe ; and will be happy to have the 
honour of seeing him at the foreign office to- 
morrow at twelve o'clock. Mr, C. has but 
this moment received Mr. M.'s note. 





Mr. Muwroet to Mr. Mapison, 
Sept. 16, 1807. 

Sir,—I had the honour to receive your let- 
ter of July 6th by Dr. Bullus cn the 3st ult. 
anddid not lose a moment in entering on the 
business communicated to me by it, in the 
manner which seemed most likely to obtain 
success. The details shall be communicated 
to youin my nextdispatch. All that I can 
staie at present is, that the whole subject bas 
been piaced fully before this government in 
as strong an appeal to its interest and judge- 
ment as I could make ; and that asa week 
has elapsed since my official note was pre- 
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question ‘now at issue 
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sented, I am in daily expectation of teceiyiy 

its decision on it. The moment is in ma 4 
views very favourable to a satisfactory result 
but still is not in my power, from any thing 
that has occurred, to speak with confidence 
of it. The joint negociation committed to 
Mr. Pinckney and myself, was suspended 
by the intelligence of the affair with oy; 
frigate, and has never been revived since 
That intelligence reached this about a week 
after Mr. Purviance, so that we had only 
been able with the utmost diligence, to take 
the preliminary step of presenting to Mr. 
Canning, in conformity to our instructions, 
a project, and of explaining to him in the 
most minute and comprehensive manner that 
we could, every circumstance appertaining 
to it. No answer was given to our com- 
munication ; the suspension therefore of the 
negociation was imputable to Mr, Canning; 
had he answered our communication and 
proposed to aise ia Our negociation, it 
would have me 4 question for the com. 
mission to have decided, how far it would 
have been proper under existing circum- 
stances to comply with the invitation ; his 
silence however relieved us from that dilem- 
ma. Permit me to present to you, Mr. Jos. 
A. Smith of South Carolina, and to refer 
you to him for much information, of a gene- 
ral nature, on the subject of our affairs with 
this country. Having been long in Europe, 
and visited alm: st every part ; he 

great informaticn of the political state of its 
several powers, ‘especially of Russia, from 
whose sovereign he received very distin- 
guished marks of attention. In much com- 
munication which I have had with Mr, Smith 
for a yéar past, I have found him to be a0i- 
mated with strong sentiments of patriotism 
towards his country, and as he has expressed 


adesire of being noe y Nen-tte to the 
president, and yourself, I have been bapp 
to promote his object, by giving him 
introduction. 

















Mr. Canninc ro Mr. Muwxoz, 
Serr. 23,1807. 
Sir—I have laid before the King ty ™* 
ter, the letter which I had the hono . 
receive from you, on the'Sth of this mont. 
Before I proceed'to observe upc Sig 
of it which relates more immediately to! 


vernments, I’ am commanded, 
instance, to expt 
which, I had .alrea 
apply to you for 
mation purporte 

president of the U. States. 
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Ving HAE hon I last addressed you upon it, you pro- 
Many MM iecsed not tohave any knowledge, beyond 
sult, BB yij2t the ordinary channels of public infor- 
hing mation afforded, nor anyauthority to declare 
lence MM. +) be. authentic, I feel it an indispen- 
























ble duty to renew my inquiry on this sub- 


ect. ‘The answer which I may receive trom 


‘d to 


(Otr BR on isby no means unimportant to the set- 
nce, Mijement of the discussion which has arisen 
reek BAM (om the encounter between the Leopard and 
Only BM ihe Chesapeake, The whole of the ques- 
take ion arising out of that transaction, is, in 
Mr. fact, no other than a question as to the 
M8, Bsmount of reparation due by his majesty for 
the Bij unauthorized act of his officer: and you 


hat 


ing 
m- 


will, therefore, readily perceive that, in so 
fr as the government of the U. States have 
thought proper to take that reparation into, 


the their own hands, and to resort to measures 
IB of retaliation previously to any direct appli- 
nd BR cation to the British government, or to the 
at British minister in America, for redress : in 


Me He far the British government is entitled to 
take such measures into account, and to con- 
sider them in the estimate of reparation 
which is acknowledged to have been origi- 
ally due. The total exclusion of all ships of 
war belonging to one of the two belligerent 
parties, while the ships of war of the oiher 
were protected by the harbours of the neutral 
power, would farnish no light ground of 
Complaint against that neutral, if considered 
in any other point of view, than asa mea- 
sure of retaliation for a previous injury : and, 
%0 considered, it cannot. but be necessary to 
take it into account in the adjustment of the 
©rginal dispute. I-am, therefore, distinctly 
' Xo repeat the inquiry, whether you are now 
nabled to declare, sir, that the proclama- 
‘on is to be considered as the authentic act 
f your government? And, if so, I am 
further to inquire, whether you are autho- 
ised to notify ‘the intention of your goyern- 
nent to withdraw that proclamation, on.the 


Trae as? 
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*nowledge of his majesty's disavowal ofthe | 


Ect which occasioned its publication. The 
ightin which you are directed to represent 
dmiral Berkley’s conduct, and the descrip- 
ion which you give of ‘the character of the 
icasure imputed to him—that “ he acted 
" as if he had the 


‘ince the necessity of comprehending 
n this discussion, all the circumstances 








‘ion with the ke. Undoudtedly 
he attack upon | 
tack of hostility, 








] y essence of | 
he charge “against admiral as you 
present it, isthe having taken upon him-— 
léto commitan aet of hostility without the 


‘ ower to make war, and | 
to decide the causes of war ;” sufficiently | 


a national ship of war, isan — 





hich have led to, or have followed the ac- |. 
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previous authority of his government. The 
provocation which may have led to such an 
act, without such previous authority, if it 
cannot justify, may possibly extenuate it; 
as the steps which have been takenin reprisal 
thongh they cannot alter the character of the 


| origtnal act, may and do materially affect 


every quesiion concerning the reparation 
claimed forit. On this groundit is, that, 
while I am commanded to repeat to you 
(what you consider as so satisfactory) that 
the general and unqualified pretensions to 
search ships of war for deserters, is not as- 
serted by this country, I am precluded from 
concurring in the inference,‘‘ that therefore 
** the national character of the men who 
** were violently taken from on beard the 
‘* Chesapeake, makes no part of the present 
** question.” If the right to search ships of 
war for deserters is not insisted upon by 
this country, it is not because the employ- 
ment and the detention of British mariners 
on board the national ships of any state are 
considered as less injurious towaids G, 
Britain than their employment on board 
mercliant vessels (a proposition which would 
be manifestly absurd :) it is not intended to 
allow that the sailors of G. Britain may be 
justly employed, against her consent, in 
foreign ships of war ; but merely that redress 
is, in that case, to be sought for by govern- 
ment from government; end not to be 
summarily enforced by the. unauthorized 
officer of any of his majesty's ships of war, 
It follows from this reasoning, that not only 
the ‘‘ national character” of the men taken 
out of the Chesapeake is matter for con- 
sideration ; but that the reparation to be 
made by the British government to that of 
the U. States, would depend, among other 
circumstances, on the question whether an 
act, which the British government would be 
justified in considering as an act of hostility, 
had been committed by the government of 
the U. States (in refusing to discharge the 
British seamen in their. national service) 
previously to commission ofan acwof hostility 
of an officer of. his majesty. The act 
of the British officer would stili.be an, vosu- 
thorized act, and as sich liable tu.compluint 





‘and disapprobation; but the case, as. be- 


tween government and governinent, would 
be materially varied. At the same time 
that I offer to you this explanation of the 
principles upon which, his majesty has.su- 
thorized me todiscuss with you the subject 
of -your representation, and that ] renew to 
you the assurances of the disposition to 
conduct the discussion in the most amicable 





form, and to bring it to a-conclusion satis- . 


factory to the honour and to the feelings of 
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both countries; it is matter of regret 
that you should have been instructed to 


annex to the demand of reparation for the 
attack of the Leopard upon the Chesapeake, 
any proposition whatever respecting the 
search for British seimen in merchant 
vessels; a subject, which is wholly uncon 
nected with the case of the Leopard and the 
Chesapeake, and which can only tend to 
complicate and embarrass a discussion, in 
itself of sufficient delicacy and importance. 
-In stating the grounds upon which your 
government expect with .confidence that 
‘‘ the whole subject of impressment shall 
“‘ be taken up at this time,” and that in 
making the reparation which is claimed for 
the particular injury alledged to have been 
sustained by the U. States, in the late un- 
fortunate transaction off the capes of Vir- 
ginia, * a remedy shall be provided for the 
whole evil,” you appear to have been direct- 
ed to assume that this act of violence (such 
.as you describe it) is the natural and 
almost necessary result of the practice of 
impressment of British seamen from the 
merchant vessels of other states ; and to re- 
present the particular transaction and the 
general question of impressment, as “ iden- 
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‘* tified in the feelings and sympathies of | 


** your nation, as well as in the sentiment of 
‘* your government.” With every at- 





tention due to the feelings of the people of | 


the U. States, ‘Iam sure you will readily 
allow that those feelings cannot properly be 
considered as affecting the merits of the 
case. The first ebullitions of national 
sensibility may very naturally have commu- 
nicated an impulse to the proceedings of the 
American government; but it cannot be ex- 
pected, that they should guide the deliberate 
Opinions and couduct of the government 
with which you have to treat. I would 
further observe to you that your government 
cannot reasonably claim any advantage in 
argument from the expressed sense of its 
own people, unless it be prepared at the same 
time to take upon iiself a responsibility 
(which there is ne desire of attributing to it) 
for the outrage and indecency, with which 
upon the Jate occasion, that expression has 
in toomany instances been accompanied. It is 
better for temperate reasoning, and assuredly 
it ismore advantageous for the government of 
the United States, that the consideration of 
popular feelings should be wholly omitted in 
this discussion. —T he right and the practice 
of which you are instructed to complain, as 
ireconcileable with justice, and intolerable 
in all their parts, have been exercised by 
G. Britain from the earliest ages of the Bri- 
tish naval power, cven without any quali- 





——~_-._ 











ships of war.——The grounds upon whic} 
such a distinction has been admitted in Jatt. 


times, and upon which, for the course of 


nearly a century, the crown has forbory | 


instruct the commanders of jts ships of war 
to search foreign ships of war for deserters 
I have already had the honour to explain to 
you:—And you will have perceived that 
those grounds are wholly inapplicable to ships 
in the merchant service.——That a foreign 
power will not, knowingly, retain jn its 
national service, mariners natural born sub. 


jects of his majesty, who have been recalled 


by public proclamation, may be regarded 
as a presumption arising out of the hostile 
natore of the act, and out of the probable 
consequences to which such an act of 
hostility must lead. But with respect to 
merchant vessels, there is no such presump- 
tion, When mariners subjects of his majes- 
ty, are employed in the private service of 
foreign individuals, under private civil con- 
tracts, the king’s subjects, and the foreign 
individuals with whem they serve, enter 
into engagements inconsistent with the duty 
of his majesty’s subjects towards him : but 
to those engagements the government of the 
foreign nation has not made itself a party. 
In such cases, the species of redress which 
the practice of all times has admitted and 
sanctioned, is that ef taking those subjects 
at sea, out of the service of such foreign 
individuals; and recalling them to the dix 
charge of that previous and paramount duly 
which they owe to their sovereign and to 
their country —That the exercise of this right 
involves some of the dearest interesis of 
G. Britain, your government is ready 1 
acknowledge, and has accordingly authorized 
you to propose certain regulations, whic 
you apprehend would be equivalent in the 
effect for. the preservation of the interes 
concerned. There will be no indispositiaa 
here to entertain, at a proper time, the - 
cussion of such proposed regulations. But 
when you recollect that many proposals 10 
this effect have already been brought for 
ward, and have been found wholly inacmis 
ble: when you have, yourself, recently hi 
occasion to experience the ditficulty of yt 
ing any satisfactory arrangement upo? fe 
subject ; with all the anxiety which ast 
perly felt by both government for the s ~ 
adjustment of the difference al 
and for the *© healing of that deep teal 00 
“which you staie to have been inflictee ° 
“ the national hovour of the United ved 
surely it is not well advised to cad ihe 
termination of that difference, 2” 


of 
healing that wound, dependent wholly 
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‘he complete success of an attempt which has 
jiready been made so often, and which has 
hitherto uniformly failed. Your owa 
reasoning shows, that you are aware of the 
wore than ordinary dithculty which must 
attend any arrangement for the prevention 
of desertion between two nations whose 
similarity of manners and habits, and whose 
identity of language, lnterpese so many 





impediments to the discrimination of “ na- 
“ tional character ”’ To these circum- 
stances and not (as you almost seem to in- 
sinuate)to any peculiar harshness towards the 
U. States, it is owing, that the exercise ot 
this right, as with respect to them, is 
necessarily more frequent, than with respect 
to any other nation; and is felt by them to 
be more rigid and vexatious. But these 





for the suspension of the exercise of the 
right with respect to America ; upless it be 
contended, that multiplicity of frauds and 
difheulty of detection are reasons against 
suspicion or motives for acquiescence As 
littie foundation is there for the complaint 
that the practice has grown out of the re- 
cognition of American independence ; and | 
that the character of that event is affected by 
its continuance. It is needless to repeat 
that these rights existed in their fullest force, | 
for ages previous to the establishment of the | 
U. States as an independent government: 
and it would be difficult to contend that the | 
recognition of that independence can have | 
operated any change in this respect ; unless | 
| 





eens Soe 
— - 





it can be shown that in acknowledging the 
government of the U. States. G Britain 
virtually abdicated her own rights as a naval 
power: or unless there were any express 
Stipulations, by which theancient and pre- | 
scriptive usages of G, Britain, founded in the | 
soundest principles of natural Jaw, though | 
still enforced against other independent | 
nations of the world, were to be suspended | 
whenever they might come in contact with | 
the interests or the feelings of the American | 
people.- I would now reca}] your attention | 
to the consideration of the question respect- | 
ing the late transaction beiween the Leopard | 
and tne Chesapeake ; which till the receipt | 
ef your letter, I imagine to be the only 
question actually in discussion between us, 
and in consideration of the delicacy and 
pressing importance of which, we had by 
common consent, waved the consideration 
of all other matters pending between our 
two governments. Jnto the discussion of 
this question I am prepared to enter; with 
what disposition, o:: the part of his majesty’s 
BAM to consult the feelings and the 
onour of the U.. States, it is not necess- 
ary for me here to declare—for you have 
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yourself done justice to the sincerity of that 
disposition ——The diffeultics in the way 
of such adjustorent are alrcady smoothed, by 
the disavowal voluntarily offered, at the very 
outset of the discussion, of the generai and 
unqualified pretension to search ships of war 
for deserters. ‘There remained only to aS- 
certain the facts of the particular case and to 
proportion the reparation to the wrong.-—-— 
ls the’ British government now to under- 
stand, that you, sir, are not authorized to 
enter into this question separately and diss 
tinctly ; without haying obtained, as a 
preliminary concession, the consent of this 
country to enter into discussion with re- 
spect to the practice of searching merchant 
vessels for deserters ?’——Whether any 
arrangement can be devised by which this 





practice may admit of modification, without 
prejudice to the essential rights and interests 
of G. Britain, is a quéstion which I have 
alreauy said the British government may, at 
a proper season, be ready to entertain : but 
wheiber the consent of G. Britain to the 
entering into such discussion shall be ex- 
torted as the price of an amicable adjust- 
ment, as the condition of being admitted to 
make hovourable reparation for an injury, is 
a question of quite a different sort, and one 
which can be answered no otherwise than by 
an unqualified refusal I earnestly recom- 
mend to you, therefore, toconsider whether 
the instructions which you have received 
from your government, may not leave you 
at liberty to come to an adjustment of the 
case of the Leopard and the Chesapeake, 
indepeidently of the other question with 
which it appears to have been unnecessarily 
connected.——If your instructions leaye you 
no discretion, 1 cannot press you to act in 
contradiction to them. In that case there 
can be no advantage in pursuing a discussion 
which you are not authorized to conclude ; 
and I shall bave only to vegret that the 
disposition of his majesty to terminate tha 
difference amicably and satisfactorily is for 
the present rendered unavailing. ——- In 
that case, his majesty in pursuance of the 
disposition of which he has given such signal 
proofs, will lose no time in sending a mnis- 
ter to America, furnished. with necessary 
instructions and powers for bringing this 
unfortunate dispute to a conciusion consis~ 
tent with the harmony subsisting between 
G. Britain and the U. States, baut%n order 
toavoid the inconvenience which has arisen, 
from the mixt nature of your instractions, that 
minister will not be empowered to entertain 
as connected with this subject, any proposi« 
tion respecting the search of merchant 
vessels.-——JIt will, however, be far more 
satisfactory to his asajesty to learo, that upog 
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reconsideration, you think yourself authoriz- ) 


ed to separate the two questions. —— I hope 
you will allow me to express, at the same 
time, the sincere pleasure which I should 
fee) in having to treat with you, sir, per- 
sonally, for the re-establishment of a good 
understanding between our twe countrics, 





Mr. Munroe To Mr Cannine, Serr. 30, 
1£07. 

Sir, I have bad the honour to receive 
your letter of the 23d of this month, and 
shall transmit it without delay to my govern- 
ment. I perceive by it, with great regret, 
that his Britannic majesty’s government is 
not disposed to enter into an arrangement at 








this time, of all the differences that have | 


arisen between our governments, respecting 
the impressment of seamen from American 
vessels by British cruizers ; that it is willing 
to look to one object only, the late aggres- 
sion, and provide for it, while the other is 
left to depend on future adjustment. My 
government had presumed that his majesty’s 
government would have seen in the recent 
and greater injury, 
bringing the whole subject into one view, 
and providing for it at the same time. 
excesses of the latter outrage could not fail to 
revive inthe mind of the suffering party, a 
high sense of former injuries, and it was 
reasonable to infer that the great injustice in- 
separable from the practice, of which the 
incident furnished so striking an example, 


: } 
a.strong motive for 





The | 


, [40 
occurred in the general practice, as by the 


more awful admonition derived from ; 

Jate incident, that that can Only be done y rt 
effect, by mounting tu the source of the wil 
and providing an adequate remedy for it In 
pursuing this great object it is my duty hee 
peat, that my government does not seek . 
confine the remedy proposed to the injuries 
which the U. States have suffered, and vy 
tinue tosuffer, but is desirous to extend it a 
those also which are complained of by G 
Britain. Experience has shewn that both 
parties complain of injuries, though cert 
of a very different character and Jess urgent 
nature. How much more adviseable then is 
it not, in every view, for fhem to enter into 
an arrangement which shall provide an ade- 
quate remedy for their respective injuries. 
which shall bind the bonour of each govern. 
ment to do what is just and right in respect 
to the other, and enlist the feelings of each 
nation on its side, than to suffer things to re- 
main longer in their present state? How 
much more advantageous would not such an 
arrangement be likely to prove to G. Britain, 
in the particular object which she. has in 
view, than her adherence toa practice which 
rejects a mean which could not fail to be 
more -prodactiwe; a practice which cannot 
be maintained in principle; which Jeads by 
immutable causes, that ought to inspire dif- 


' 
any 


, ferent sentiments in the parties to each other, 
; to great and constant abuse, and which is al- 


would have produced between our govern- | 


ments the most prompt and friendly co-ope- 
ration inthe means of suppressing it. That 
the U. States have suffered a greater injury 
by a recent occurrence, than they had done 
before, cannot bz a good reason, and ought 
not to be a motive for delaying redress of the 
others, especially when it is considered that 
they were already in a train of amicable ac- 
commodation and arrangement. Since, how- 
ever, you inform me that his majesty’s go- 
vernment is unwilling to take up the subject 
in a combined view, it is unnecessary for 
me to press it.—You ask whether I am au- 
thorised to separate this latter incident from 
the general practice, and to treat it as a dis- 
tinct topic? Qs this point I have to state, 
that my instructions, which are explicit, en- 
join me to consider the whole of this class of 
injuries as an entire subject; and indeed so 
intimately are they connected in their na- 
ture, that it seems to be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to separate them for any useful pur- 
pose toeither party. My government being 
sinoerely desirous to place the relations of the 
two powers on the solid basis of permanent 


friendship, iy satisfied, as well by what has 








so considered by the U. States as subversive 
of their rights and degrading to their cha- 
racter as an independent power.—So muciil 
have thought it proper to state, in order to 
place in a just light, the conduct of my go 
vernment on the present occasion, on this 
great and very interesting subject of impress 
ment. Well knowing its desire to cultivate 
the most friendly relations with G. Britais, 
on just and honourable conditions, it would 
be highly improper that any doubt should be 
suffered to exist on that point —You inform 
me that his majesty has determined, in cas 
my instructions do not permit me fo sepa 
rate the late aggression from the general 
practice of impressment, to transfer the bu- 
siness to the U. S. by committing it to aM 
nister who shail be sent there with full pow: 
ers to conclude it. To that measure I am 
far from being disposed to raise any obstacie, 
and shall immediately apprise my gov’! 
ment of the decision to adoptit. L at 
such circumstances, I perfectly agree he 
you in the opinion, that it would be ose*" 
to pursue a discussion, which if would be"! 


possible for me to bring-toa satisfactory con 
clusion.—It is still my duty to g'¥ P 
planation which you have desired, 0 
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motives which induced the president to 
adopt the measures announced in his procla- 
mation, of the 2d July last. However great 
the injury which the U. S. had received by 
the aggression complained of, it is just that it 
should be shewn that the president did not 
lose sight in those measures of the friendly 
relations subsisting between the two powers. 
When the hostile nature of the attack on the 
Chesapeake, is taken into view, and the ge- 
neral conduct of the British squadron within 
the waters of the U. States, before and after 
the attack, I am persuaded that there was no 
limit to which the president would not have 
been justified in going, which he might have 
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fying to me. The disposition which you 
have bronght to the discussion, and the sen- 


timents hie h you communicated on the 


principal transaction, when the first intelli- 
gence of it was received, have inspired me 
with great confidence, that we should soon 


| have been able to bring it to such a conclu- 


thought essential to the honour and safety of 


the nation. Before the attack, the British 
squadron had violated the jurisdiction of the 
U. S. by the impressment of men within it, 
whom the commander had ‘refused to sur- 
render; and after the attack the 
which he assumed continued to be of a very 
ménacing and hostile character. 
hostility, it must be admitted, justifies any 
act of a like nature towards the party who 
commits it. The president, however, did 
not believe that his majesty’s government 
had authorised the conduct of “the British 
squadron, and his measures were evidently 
founded on that belief. They were marked 
by no circumstance of hostility, or of retalia- 
tion towards G. Britain; but were intended 
simply to preserve order within the jurisdie- 
tion of the U. S., to which end the removal 
of the British squadron without their Jimits 
became indispensable. 
violence which had been committed by that 
squadron, it was impossible that it should re- 
main longer there without increasing the ir- 
ritation and widening the breach between 
the two nations, whic h it was the earnest ob- 
ject of the president to prevent. There cer- 
tainly existed no desire of giving a_prefer- 
ence in favour of the ships of war of one bel- 
ligerent party to those of another. Before 
this aggression, it is well known, that his 
Britannic majesty’s ships lay within the wa- 
ters of the Chesapeake, and enjoyed all the 
advantages of the most favoured nation ; it 
cannot therefore be doubted that my govern- 
ment will be ready to restore them to the 
same situation, as soon as it can be done con- 
sistently with the honour and rights of the U, 
S.—I cannot conclude this communication 
without expressing my earnest hope, that the 
differences, which have unhappily arisen be- 
tween our governments, may soon be settled, 
on conditions honourable and satisfactory to 
both the parties. To have co-operated with 
you in the accomplishment of so great and 
useful a work, would have been highly grati- 


After the acts of 


attitude 


An act of 


sion. ‘To have been a party to it, would 

have terminated my mission to his majesty in 

the mode which 1 have long and sincerely 

desired, 

Mr. Munroe To Mr. Mapison, Ocr. 10, 
1807. 

Six,—I have the honour to transmit you, 
by Doctor Bullus, a copy of my correspon- 
dence with Mr. Canning, on the subject 
which was committed to my care, by your 
letter of the Oth of July last. You will find 
by it, that the pressure which has been made 
on this government, in obedience to the in- 
struction contained in that letter, has termi- 
nated in a decision to send a minister to the 
U.S,, to adjust the business there. What 
the powers of that minister will be; whe- 
ther it is intended to confine jthem to the 
sole object of reparation for the special out- 
rage, orto extend them, in case the propo- 
sed separation of that from the generai topic 


| of impressment is admitted, to the latter ob- 


ject, it is not in my power to state. Mr. 
Canning bas given me no information on 
that head in conferefce, and his note is not 
explicit on it. It states, that the minister 
who shall be senttothe U. S., to bring the 
dispute relative to the attack on the Chesa- 
peake to a conclusion, shal] not be empowere 
ed to entertain, as connected with that sub- 


| ject, any proposition respecting the search of 


—_— 





merchant vessels—a presumption is authoe 
rised by those terms, that the minister will 
have power to treat on the general topic af- 
ter the special one is arranged, But it is 
possible that that presumption may have been 
raised for some other purpose, or that the 
terms which excited it, were introduced 
merely to convey the idea that the mission 
should be confined to the special object. —In 
the discharge of this delicate and important 
trust, I thought that I should be able, more 
effectually, to promote its object, by open- 
ing the subject to Mr. Canning in conference 
than by an official note. As the attitude ta» 
ken by my government, which was evidents 
ly supported by the whole nation, was of a 
very impressive nature, it seemed ble 
from the feverish state of the public mind 
here, in regard to us, that a tone of concilia- 
tion which would not weaken the pressure, 
would be mere Ikely to succeed in obtain- 
ing the reparation cksired, than an official 
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and peremptory demand. Under this im- 
pression, I had several conferences with Mr. 
Canning, the substance of which, in each, I 
will endeavour to state with precision. A 
knowledge of what passed in these inter- 
views, in aid of that which is attorded by the 
correspondence, wii] enable you to form the 
most correct idea of the object of the pro- 
posed mission, that present circumstances 
will admit of —The first interview, was on 
the 3d of Sept. as soon as it could be obtain- 
ed, after the receipt of your letter of July 
6th, which was on the 30th of Aug. I in- 
formed Mr. Canning, that as I wished the 
discussion in which we were about to enter, 
to terminate amicably and honourably to 
both our governments; 1 had asked the in- 
terview, for the purpese of promoting that 
desirable end; that by explaining to each 
other iully, in friendly conterence, the views 
of our respective governments relative to the 
late aggression, I was persuaded that it would 
be more easy for us to arrange the business, 
tu the satisfaction of both parties, than by any 
other mode which we could pursue. He 
expressed his sensibility to that which I had 
chosen, and his readiness to concur in it; I 
then stated in detail, in explicit terms, the 
reparation which my government thought 
the U.S entitled to, and expected that they 
should receive, for the injury and indignity 
uftered by the late aggression ; that the men 
taken from the frigate should be restored to 
it; that the offcers-who had committed the 
aggression should be exemplarily puni: hed; 
that the practice of impressment from mer 

chant vessels should be suppressed ; and that 
the reparation consisting of those several acts 
should be announced to our government, 
through the medium of a special mission, a 


solemnity which the extraordinary nature of | 


the aggression particularly require’. JI ob- 
served that as the aggression and the princi- 
ple on which it was founded, had been frank- 
Jy disavowed as soon as known, by his go- 
vernment, I was persuaded that there could 
be no serious objection on its part, to any of 
the acts which «u was desired should consti- 
tate the proposed reparation : that to the first 
act, the restoration of the men, there could 
doubtless be none, as the least that could be 
done, after such an outrage, would be to re- 
piace the U.S. as far as it might be practi 

cable, on the ground they held before the in- 
jury was received; that the punishment of 
the officers followed, as a necessary conse- 
quence, to the disavowal of the act: that the 
suppression of the practice of impressment 
frosn merchant vessels had been made indis- 
pensable by the late aggression, far reasons 
which were sufficiently well known to bim. 
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I stated to him that the mode in which it 


was desired that the reparation should be 
made, by a special mission, was that which 
had been adopted by other powers, and by G. 
Britain herself, for injuries less severe than 
the one alluded to, of which I gave him the 
examples furnished me in your letter of July 
| Oth. Mr. Canning took a note of what | 
_ had stated, and made some general remarks 
| on the whole subject, which were intended 
| to give his view of it, on each point, but 
without compromising himself in a positive 
manner on any one. He said that, by the 
proclamation of the president, and the sei- 
zure and detention of some men who had 
Junded on the coast to procure water, the go- 
vernment seemed to have taken redress into 
its own hands; he complained of the differ- 
ence which he said bad been made between 
| France and England, by restoring deserters 
to the vessels of the former, and not the lat- 
ter: he insisted that the late aggression was 
an act different in all respects from the for- 
mer practice, and ought not to be connected 
with it, as it shewed a disposition to make a 
| particular incident, in which they were in the 
wrong, instrumental to an accommodation in 
a case where his government held a different 
doctrine. I urgedin reply, that the procla- 
mation could not be considered as an act of 
hostility or retaliation for injuries, though the 
aggression bad provoked and would have 
justitied any the strongest act of reprisal, but 
as a mere measure of police, which had be- 
coine indispensable for the preservation of 
order within the limits of the U.S.; I in- 
formed him that the men who had landed 
from the squadron, in defiance of the procla- 
mation, and of the law on which it was 
founded, had been restored to. it: that with 
respect to the uther point in difference, said 
to be made in the case of deserters from bri- 
tish and French ships, I was unacquainted 
with the fact, but was satisfied, if the state 





| ment was correct, that the difference was 


imputable to the local authorities, and nol to 
the national government, because as the U. 
S. were not bound by treaty to restore ce- 
serters from the service of either nation, ! 
was not presumable that their government 
would interfere in the business. I observed, 
however, that if such a preference had been 
given, there was a natural and joribsbe 
cause for it, proceeding from the conduct : 
the squadrons of France and England, on! . 
coast of the U.S., and on the main aaypt 
being a well known fact that the former 
not maintain as a right or adopt 10 practic 
the doctrine of the latter, to impress seamet 
from our merchant vessels. I then — 
at length, and urged with great earnest» 
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the justice and policy of his terminating at 

this time all the differences which had arisen 

between our governments from this cause, 

by an arrangement which should suppress 

the practice on the part of G. Britain, and 

remedy the evil of which she complained.— 
In aid of those reasons which were applica- 

ble to the merits of the question, | urged the 
example given by the late ministry, in the 
paper of Nov. 8th, presented to Mr. Pinck- 
ney and myselt, by the British commission- 
ers, which had, as I thought, laid the foun 

dation of such an arrangement. I stated that 
as it was stipulated by that paper, that the 
negociation should be kept open for the pur- 
pose of arranging this great interest, without 
prejudice to the rights of either power, it 
was fairly to be understood as the sense of 
both parties, that our rights were to be re- 
spected, till that arrangement was concluded; 
whence it would follow that the same effect 
would be produced in practice, as if it had 
been provided for by treaty. I relied on 
this paper and the construction which I 
thought it admitted, with which, however, 
the practice had since in no degree corre- 
sponded, to shew the extent to which the 
former ministry had gone in meeting the just 
views of our government, and thereby to 
prove that the present ministry in improving 
that ground had nothing to apprehend from 
the preceding one. Mr. Canning admitted 
that the view which I had taken of this pa- 
per derived much support from its contents, 
and the time and circumstances under which 
it was presented, but persisted in his desire 
to keep the subjects separate. I proposed, 
as an expedient to get rid of his objection, 
that we should take up and arrange both 
poiuts informally, in which case provided it 
was done in a manner to be obligatory, I 
offered to frame my note which should de- 
mand reparatien for the outrage, in general 
ternis, so as that it should not appear by of- 
ficial document, thatthe subjects had any 
connection in the negociation. I urged that 
unless it was intended to make no provision 
against impressment from merchant vessels, 
I could see no objection to his meeting me 
on that ground, as after what had passed, it 
was impossible to take up either subject 
without having the other in view, and 
equally so to devise any mode which should 
keep them more completely separate, than 
that which I proposed. Mr. Canning still 
adhered to his doctrine of having nothing to 
do with impressment from merchant vessels, 
till the affair of the Chesapeake was disposed 
of, afier which he professed his willingness 
to proceed to the other*object. In this 
manner the conference ended, without hay- 
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hoped fromit. Mr. Canning’s conduct was 


inall other respects conciliatory —My note 


} to Mr. C. was founded on the result of this 


———————— 


ee 


conference. As it had not been in my pows 
er tocome toany agreement with him on 
the general subject of impressmeot from 
merchant vessels, I considered it my duty to 
combine it with the affair of the Chesapeake, 
in the paper which I presented him to claim 
reparation for the outrage. I thought it 
best, however, to owit the other acts, of 
which it was desired that the reparation 
should consist. It seemed probable that a 
specification of each circumstance, in the 
note, would increase the indisposition of the 
ministry to accommodate, and give it sups 
port with the nation, in a complete rejection 
of the demand. | expressed myself there- 
fore in regard tothe other acts, in general 
and conciliatory terms, but with all the force 
in my power. ‘lhe details had been com- 
municated to Mr. C. in conference too re- 
cently to be forgotten, Stil) it was just that 
no improper inference should be drawn from 
the omission of them. To prevent it, Iob- 
tained an interviewof Mr. C, immediately 
efter my note was presented, in which, after 
reminding him of the omission alluded to, 
the motive to which I presumed he could not 
mistake, I added that my object in asking 
the interview had been to repeat to him ine 
formally, what I had stated in the former 
one, the other acts of which my government 
expected that reparation should consist, In 
this interview nothing occurred without the 


limit of the special object for which it had 


been obtained. Mr. C. did not jead the 
conversation to any other topic, and I could 
not invite it —Mr, C.’s answer to my note 
was delayed more than a fortnight. ving 
refiised to treat the subject in connection, 


and intimated in plain terms that if I was 


not authorised to separate them, it would be 
useless to prolong the discussion, I thought it 
improper to press it. My reply was equal) 

explicit, so that with it the negoclation <4 
ed. The measure which he announced, as 
being determined on by the king, in care [ 


could not agree to the separation, is come 





pletely the act of his government, You will 
observe that it is annoanced in a form which 
precludes in a great degree, the idea of its 
being adopted at my suggestion, as an act of 
reparation, and in a tone of decision which 
seemed equally to preclude my holding any 
communication with him on it—My mits 
sion being thus brought to an end, has afs 
forded an opportunity for me to return to the 
U. S., as Ihave long desired. Nothing but 
the great interest which I take in the wellate 
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of my country, and my earnest desire to give 
all the aid in my power to the present ad mi- 
nisiration, in support of the principles of our 
most excellent constitution, would have de- 
tained me here so long. In the present 
state, however, it is not possible, if in any it 
would be, for me to render any service by a 
longer continuance here. As soon, there- 
fore, as 1 had answered Mr. C's note, I 
communicated to him my intention to re- 
turn, and requested that he would be so good 
as to obtain for me an audience of the king 
for the purpose of taking my leave of him. 
"Fhis was granted on the 7th of this month, 
in which I renewed the assurance of the 
sincere desire of my government, to -pre- 
serve the most friendly relation between the 
U. S. and G. Britain, which sentiment was 
reciprocated by his majesty. Mr. Pinckney 
succeeds me by an arrangement with Mr 
Canning, which will appear in the enclosed 
copy of my correspondence with him, and 
which I have full confidence the president 
will approve. 1 regret that in transferring 
the business into his hands, I do not leave 
him altogether free fron difficulty. 


Now follows the Correspondence between 
Mr. Mapison and Mr. G. H. Ross, who 
was sent to America, upon the failure of the 
mecociation with Air. Munroe, in Octoler, 
as above seen. 

Ms. Rose To Mr. Manisox, Janvary 
26, 1808. 

Sir,—Having had the honour to state to 
you, that 1 am expressly precluded by my 
instructions from entering upon any nego- 
tiation for the adjustment of the differences 
arising from the encounter of his Majesty's 
ship Leopard, and the frigate of the U, 
States, the Chesapeake, as long as the pro- 
clamation of the president of the U. S., of 
the 2d July, 1807, shall be in force, I beg 
leave to offer you such farther explanation 
of the nature of that condition, as appears 
to me calculated to place the motives under 
which it has been enjoined to me thus to 
bring it forward in their trae Jight.—In 
whatever spirit that instrament was issued, 
it is sufficiently obvious, that it has been 
productive of considerable prejudice to his 
majesty’s interests as confided to his military 
and other servants in the U. S., to the ho- 
nour of his flag, and to the privileges of 
his ministers accredited to the American 
government. From the operation of | this 
proclamation have unavoidably resulted ef- 
tects of retalia\ion and self assumed redress, 
which might be held to affect materially the 
question of the reparation due to the U. S., 





been persevered in after the knowledge of 
his majesty’s early, unequivocal, and unso- 
licited disavowal of the unauthorized act of 
admiral Berkeley, his disclaiming of the pre. 
tension exhibited by that officer to search 
the national ships of a friendly power for 
deserters, and the assurances of prompt and 
effectual reparation, all communicate sit}. 
out loss of time, to the minister of the U. 
S. in London, SO as not to leave a doubt as 
to his majesty’s just and amicable intentions, 
But his maj., making every allowance for 
the irritation which was excited, and the 
misapprehensions which existed, has autho- 
rized me to proceed in the negotiation upon 
the sole discontinuance of measures of so 
inimical a tendency.—You are aware, sir, 
that any delay which may have arisen in the 

adjustment of the present differences, js 
not imputable to an intention of procrasti- 
nation on the part of his majesty’s govern- 

ment: on the contrary, its anxiety to ter- 

minate as expeditiously as possible the 
discussion of a matter so interesting to both 

nations, has been evinced by the communi- 

cation made by Mr. secretary Canning, to 
Mr. Munroe, before the minister of the U. 

S. was even informed of the encounter, and 

now by the promptitude with which it has 

dspatched a special mission to this country 


| for that express purpose.—I can have no 
_ difheulty in stating anew to you, with respect 


to the provisions of my instructions, calcv- 
lated as they are to ensure an honourable 
adjustment of the important point in ques- 
tion, and to remove the impressions which 


| the late cause of difference may have excited 





in the minds of this nation, that I am aatho- 
rized to express my conviction, that they 
are such as will enable me to terminate the 
negotiations amicably and satisfaciorily.— 
Having learnt from you, sir, that it is solely 
as a measure of precaution, the provisions of 
the proclamation are now enforced, I must 
persuade myself that a due consideration of 
his majesty’s conduct in this transaction, will 
remove as well any misapprehensions 


which may have been entertained respecting 


his majesty’s dispositions towards the U. S. 
as the grounds upon which that enforcement 
rests, and the more so, as it has long been 
a matter of notoriety that the orders issued 
to the officers of his majesty's navy, in his 
proclamation of 15th Oct. 1807, afford am- 
ple security that no attempt can be made to 
assert a pretension, which his maj. from the 
first disavowed.—I may add, that if his m4). 
has not commanded me to enter into @ 
discussion of the other causes of complaint, 
stated to arise from the conduct of his naval 


especially in as much as its execution has | commanders in these seas, prior to the ei 
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counter of the Leopard and the Chesapeake, 
it was because it had been deemed improper 
to mingle them, whatever may be their 
merits, with the _ present matter so, much 
more interesting and important in its nature; 
an opinion, originally and distinctly expres- 
sed by Mr. Munroe, and assented to by Mr. 
sec. Canning. But if upon this more re- 
cent'and more weighty matter of discussion 
upon which the proclamation mainly and 
materially rests, his majesty’s amicable in- 
tentions are unequivocally evinced, it is 
sufhiciently clear, that no hostile disposition 
can be supposed to exist on his part, nor can 
any views be attributed to his government, 
such as, requiring to be counteracted by 
measures of precaution, could be deducted 
from transactions which preceded that 
encounter.—In offering these elucidations, 
I should observe that the view in which | 
have brought forward the preliminary, which 
I have specified, is neither as to demand, 
concession or redress, as for a wrong com- 
mitted; into such, the claim of a discon- 
tintuance of hostile provisions cannot be con- 
structed ; but it is simply to require a cessa- 
tion of enactments injurious in their effects, 
and which, if persisted in, especially after 


these explanations, must evince a spirit of | 


hostility, under which his maj. could not 


authorize the prosecution of the pesent 
negotiation, either consistently with his own 
honour, or with any well founded expecte- 
tion of the renewal of duration of that 
good understanding between the two coun- 
tries, which is equally the interest of both 
to foster and to ameliorate. 
Mr. Mapison ro Mr. Rose, Marcu 5, 
' 1808. 

Sir ;—I have had the honor to receive and 
lay before the president, your letter of the 
26th Jau. in which you state, that you are 
** expressly precluded by your instructions 
** from entering upon any negociation for 
‘* the adjustment of the differences arising 
** from the encounter of kis Britannic ma- 
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** jesty’s. ship Leopard, and the frigate of | 


‘** the U. States, the Chesapeake, as long as 
** the proclamation of the president of the 


“* 2d of July, 1807, shall be in force.” — 


This demand, sir, might justly suggest the 
simple answer, that before the proclamation 


of the president could .become a subject of 


consideration, satisfaction should be made for 
the acknowledged aggression which preced- 
ed it. This is evidently agreeable to the or- 
der of time, to the order of reason, and, it 
may be added, to the order of usage, as main- 
tained by G. Britain, whenever in analogous 
cases, she has been the complaining party. 


ce ee 


a 
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—But as you have subjoined to the prelimie« 


| nary demand, certain explanations, witha 


view doubtless to obviate such an answer, it 
will best accord with the candor of the presi- 
dent, to meet them with such a review of the 
whole subject, as will present the solid 
grounds on which he regards such a demand 
as inadmissible.—I begin with the occurrene- 
es from which the proclamation of July 2d, 
resulted, These are in general terms refer- 
ed to, by the instrument itself. A more 
particular notice of the most important of 
them, will here be in place.—Passing over 
them, the habitual but minor irregularities 
of his Britannic majesty’s ships of war, in 
making the hospitalities of our ports sub- 
servient to the annoyance of our trade, both 
outward and inward, a practice not only 
contrary to the principles of public law, but 
expressly contrary to British ordinances en- 
forced during maritime wars, to which she 
bore a neutral relation, [ am constrained, 
unwelcome as the task is, to call your atten- 
tion to the following more prominent in- 
stances :—In the summer of 1804, the Bri- 
tish frigate the Cambrian, with other cruizers 
in company, entered the harbour of New 
York. The commander, capt. Bradley, in 
violation of the port laws, relating both ta 
health and revenue, caused a merchant vessel, 
just arrived, and confessedly within the limits 
and under the authority of the U, States, ta 
be boarded by persons under his command, 
who, after resisting the officers of the port, 
in the legal exercise of their functions, actu- 
ally impressed and carried off a number of 
seamen and passengers into the service of the 
ships of war, On an appeal to bis voluntary 
respect for the laws, he first failed to give up 
the offender to justice, and finally repelled 
the officer charged with the regular process 
for the purpose.—This procedure was not 
only a flagrant insult to the sovereignty ot 
the nation, but an infraction of its neutrality 
also, which did not permit a belligerent ship 
thus to augment its force within the neutzal 
territory.—To finish the scene, this com- 
mander went so far as to declare, in an Offs 
cial letter, to the minister plenipotentiary of 
his Britannic majesty, and by him commu- 
nicated to this government, that he consider- 
ed his ship, whilst lying in the harbour of 
New York, as having dominion around her, 
within the distance of her bauoys.—AIl these 
circamstances were duly made known to the 
British government in just expectation of 
honorable reparation. None has ever been 
offered, Capt. Bradley was advanced from 
his frigate to the command of a ship of the 
line.—At a subsequent period, several British 
frigates under the command of capt. Whitby, 
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of the Leander, pursuing the practice of vex- 
ing the inward and outward trade of our ports, 
and hovering for that purpose about the en- 
trance of that of New York, closed a series of 
irregularities, with an attempt to arrest a 
coasting vessel, on board of which an Ame- 
rican citizen was killed by a cannon ball 





which entered the vessel, whilst within less 
than a mile from the shore —The blood of | 


a citizen thus murdered, in a trade from one 
to another port of his own country, and 
within the sanctuary of its territorial jurisdic- 
tion, could not fail to arouse the sensibility 
of the public, and to make a solemn appeal 
to the justice of the British government. 
The case 


(952 
traordinary was dispatched for the express 
purpose of expiating the aggression on 
sovereignty of a friendly power. — Last. 
ly presents itself, the attack by the Bri. 
tisa ship of war, Leopard, on the American 
frigate Chesapeake, a case too familiar in al] 
its circumstances to need a recital of any part 
of them. Itis sufficient to remark that the 
conclusive evidence, which this event added 
to that which had preceded, of the uncons 
trolledexcesses of the British naval com- 
manders in insulting our sovereignty and 
abusing our hospitality, determined the 


| president to extend toali British armed ships, 


was presented moreover to | 


that government by this, in the accent | 


which it required; and with due confidence 
that the offender would receive the exempla- 
ry punishment which he deserved. That 
the 


re might be no failure of legal proof of | 
a fact sufticiently noterious of itself, unex- | 


ceéptionable witnesses to establish it. were 
sent to G. Britain at the expense of the U. 
States. —Capt. Whitby was notwithstanding, 
honorably acquitted ; no animadversion took 
place on any other officer belonging to the 
squadron ; nor has any apology or explaua- 
tion been made since the trial was over, as 
a conciliatory offering to the disappointment 


the precaution heretofore applied toa few by 
name, of interdicting to them the use and 
privileges of our harbours and waters.— 
This was done by his prociametion of July 
2, 1807, referring tothe series of occurren- 
ces, ending with the aggression on the frigate 
Chesapeake, as the considerations requiring 
it. And if the apprehension from the hi- 
centious spirit of the British naval comman- 


| ders, thus developed and uncontrolled, which 
| led to this measure of precaution, co: ld 
' need other justification than was afforded 


| by what had passed, it would be amply found 


it! the subsequent conduct of the ships under 
the command of the same captain Dou- 


| glas.——This officer, neither admonished 


of this country at such a result—A case of | 
| the attack on the Chesapeake, nor cone 


another character occurred in Sept. 1806. 


The Impetueux, a French ship of 74 guns, | 


when aground within a few hundred yards of 
the shore of North Carolina, and therefore 
visibly within the territorial jurisdiction and 
hospitable protection of the U. States, was 
fired upon, boarded, and burat, from three 
British ships of war under the command of 
capt. Douglas, Having completed this out- 
ragé on the sovereignty and neutrality of the 
U. States, the British commander felt no 


scruple in proceeding thence, into the waters | 


near Norfolk, nor ia the midst of the hospita- 
lities enjoyed by him, to add to «hat had 
passed, a refusal to discharge from his ships, 
impressed citizens of the U. States, not de- 
nied to be such, on the plea, that the go- 
vernment of the U. States had refused to 
surrender to the demand of admiral Berkley, 
certain seamen alledged to be British desert- 
ers; a demand which it is well understood, 
your government disclaims any right to make. 
—It would be very superfluous to dwell on 
the features which mark this aggravated in- 





sult, But I must be permitted to remind 

m, that in so serious a light was a similar 
violation of neutral territory, by the destruc. 
tion of certain French ships on the coast of 
Portugal, by a British squadron under the 
command of admiral Boscawen, regarded by 





the court of G. Britain that a migister ex- | 


by reflexions on the crisis produced by 


trolled by respect for the law of nations 
or the laws of the land, did not cease within 
our waters to bring to, by firing at vessels 
pursuing their course of trade; and in the 
same spirit which had displayed itself in the 
recent outrage committed upon the Ameri- 
can fiigate, he not only indulged himself in 
hostile threats, and indications of a hostile 
approach to Norfolk, but actually obstructed 
our citizens in the ordinary communication 
bet ween that and neighbouring places. His 
proceedings constituted in fact, a blockade 
of the port, and as real an invasion of the 
country, according to the extent of his force, 
as if troops had been debarked, and the 
town besieged on the land side.—Was it 
possible for the chief magistrate of a nation, 
who felt for its rights and its honour, to do 
less than interpose some measure of precatl- 
tion, at least against the repetition of enormi= 
ties which had been so long uncontrolled by 
the government whose. officers had com- 
mitted them, and which had at last takea 
the exorbitant shape of hostility and of in- 
sult seen in the attack on the frigate Chesa- 
peake? Candor will pronounce that less 
could not be done ; and it will as readily ad- 
mit that the proclamation comprising that 
measure, could nov have breathed a more 
teyaperate spirit, nor spoken in a moe bee 
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coming tone. How far it has received 
from those, whose intrusions it prohibited, 
the respect due to the national authority, or 
been made the occasion of new indignities, 
needs no explanation. —The president having 
interposed this precautivnary interdict, lost 
no tinae in instructing the minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the U. States to represent to the 
British government the signal aggression 
which had been committed on their sove- 
reignty and their flag, and to reqnire the 
satisfaction due for it ; indulging the expec- 
tation that his Britannic majesty would at 
once perceive it to be the truest magnanimity, 
as well as the strictest justice, to offer that 
prompt and full expiation of an acknow- 
ledged wrong which would re-establish and 
improve, both in fact and in feeling, the 
state of things which it had violated.—This 
expectation was considered as not only ho- 
nourable to the sentiments of his majesty, 
but was supported by known examples, in 
which, being the complaining party, he had 
required and obtained, asapreliminary to 
any counter complaints whatever, a precise 
replacement of things, in every practicable 
circumstance, in their pre-existing situation. 
—Thus in 1764, Bermudians and other 
British subjects, who had according to an- 
nual custom take possession of Turk’s 
island for the season of making salt, having 
been forcibly removed with their vessels and 
etfects by a French detachment from the 
island of St. Domingo, to which Turk’s 
island was alledged to be an appurtenance, 
the British ambassador at Paris in pursuance 
of instructions from his government, de- 
manded asa satisfaction for the violence com- 
_ mitted, that the preceedings should be dis- 
avowed, the intention of acquiring Turk’s 
island disclaimed, orders given for the im- 
mediate abandonment of it on the part of 
the French, every thing restored to the con- 
dition in which it was at the time of the ag- 
gression, and rep2ration made of the dama- 
ges which any British subjects should be 
found to have sustained according to an es- 
timation to be settled between the g-vernors 
of St. Domingo and Jamaica. A compliance 
with the whole of this demand was the re- 
sult—Again in 1789, certain English 
merchants having openeda trade at Nootka 
Sound, on the north west coast of America, 
and attempted a settlement at that place, 
the Spaniards, who had long claimed that 
part of the world as their exelusive property, 
dispatched a frigate from Mexico, which 
captured the two English vessels engaged iu 
the trade, and broke up the settlement on the 
coast.—The Spanish goverament was the 
first to complain, in this case, of the in- 
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| that of Falkland’s Islands, 
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trusions committed by the British merchants’ 


The British government, however, de- 
manded that the vessels taken by the Spanish 
frigate, should be restored, and adequate sa- 
tisfaction granted previous to any other dis- 
cussion. — This demand prevailed ; the Spanish 
government agreeing to make full restoration 
of the captured vessels, and to indemnify the 
parties interested in them for the losses sustain- 
ed. ‘They restored also the buildings and tracts 
of land, of which the British subjects had 
been dispossessed, The British however, 
soon gave proof of the little value they set 
on the possession, by a voluntary dereliction, 
under which it has since remained.—The 
case which will be noted last, though of a 
date prior to the case of Nootka Sound, is 
These islands lie 
about 100 leagues eastward of the Streights 
of Magellan. ‘The title of them had been 
a subject of controversy among several of 
the maritime nationsof Europe. From the 
position of the islands, and other circume 
stances, the pretension of Spain bore an 
advantageous comparison with those of her 
competitors.—In 1770, the British took 
possession of Port Egmont, in one of the 
islands, the Spaniards being at that time 
in possession of another part, and pro- 
testing against a settlement by the Bri- 
tish. The protest being without effect, 
ships, and troops were sent from Bu- 
enos Ayres, by the governor of tha} 
place, which forcibly dispossessed and 
drove off the British settlers.——The Bri- 
tish government looking entirely to the 
dispessession by force, demanded as a spe- 
cific condition of preserving harmony bee 
tween the two courts, not only the disavowe 
al of the Spanish proceedings; but that the 
aftuirs of that settlement should be imme- 
diately restored to the precise state in which 
they were previous to the act of disposses- 
sion, The Spanish government made some 
difficulties ; requiring particularly a disae 
vowal on the part of G. Britain, of the con- 
duct of her officer, at Falkland's Islands, 
which, it was alledged, gave occasion to the 
steps taken by the Spanish governor; and 
proposing an adjustment by mutual stipulae 
tions in the ordinary form, ‘Lhe reply 
was, that the moderation of his Britannic 
majesty having limited his demand to the 
smailest reparation he could accept for the 
injury done, nothing was left for discussion 
but the mode of carrying the disavowal and 
restitution into execution ; reparation losing 
its value if it be conditional, and to be obe 
tained by any stipulation whatever from the 
party injured, The Spanish government 
yielded. The violent proceedings of its of 
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ficers were disavowed. The fort, the port, 
and every thing else were agreed to be im- 
mediately restored to the precise situation 
which had been disturbed ; and duplicates 
of orders issued for the purpose to the Spa- 
nish officers, were delivered into the hands 
of one of the British principal secretaries of 
state. Here again it is to be remarked, that 
satisfaction having been made for the forci- 
ble dispossession, the islands lost their im- 
portance in the eyes of the British govera- 
ment, were in a short time finally evacuat- 
ed, and Port Egmcnt remains with every 
other part of them in the hands of Spain.— 
Could stronger pledges have been given, 
than are here found, that an honorable and 
instant reparation would be made in a case, 
differing no otherwise from those recited, 
than as it furnished to the same monarch of 
a great nation, an opportunity to prove, that 
adhering always to the same immutable prin- 
ciple, he was as ready to do right to others,- 
as to require it for himself. Returning 
to the instructions given tothe minister ple- 
nipotentiary of the United States at London, 
I am to observe, that the president thought 
it just and expedient to insert, asa necessary 
ingredient in the adjustment of the outrage 
committed on the American frigate, a secu- 
rity against the future practice of British 
naval commanders, in impressing from mer- 
chant vessels of the U. States on the high 
seas, such of their crews as they might un- 
dertake to denominate British subjects. ——— 
To this association of the two subjects, the 
president was determined, Ist. by his re- 
garding both as resting on kindred principles, 
the immunity of private ships, with the 
Known exceptions made by the law of na- 
tions, being ‘as well established as that of 
pablic ships; and there being no pretext 
for including in these exceptions the im- 
pressment (if it could be freed from its 
‘egormous and notorious abuses) of the sub- 
jects of a belligerent, by the officers of that 
belligerent. The rights of a belligerent, 
‘against the ships of a neutral nation, accrue 
imérely from the relation of the neutral to 
the other belligerent, as in conveying to 
him contraband of war, or in supplying a 
dlockaded port. ‘The claim of a bellige- | 
Tetit to search for and seize on board neutral | 
‘vessels on the high seas, persons under his | 
allegiance, does not therefore rest on any 
belligerent right under the law of nations, 
but on a prerogative derived from municipal | 
daw ; and involves the extravagant supposi- 
tion, that one ‘nation has a right to execute 
ft all times andin all cases, its municipal | 
laws and regulations, on board the ships of 
other nation, net being within its terri- 
. 
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torial limits. 
the same determination, 2dly. by his desire 
of converting a particular incident, into an 
occasion for removing another and more ex- 
tensive source of danger to the harmony of 
the two countries: and, 3dly, by his pers 
suasion that the liberality of the proposi- 
tions authorised with this view, would not 
fail to induce the ready concurrence of his 
Britannic majesty ; and that the more ex. 
tensive source of irritation and perplexity 
being removed, a satisfactory adjustment of 
the particular incident would be the less dif- 
ficult. The president still thinks that such 
would have been the tendency of the mode 
for which he had provided ; and he cannot 
therefore but regret that the door was shut 
against the experiment, by the peremptory 
refusal of Mr. Canning to admit it into 
discussion, even in the most informal man- 
ner, as was suggested by Mr. Munroe.——. 
The president felt the greater regret, as the 
step he had taken towards a more enlarged 
and Jasting accommodation became thus a 
bar to the adjustment of the particular and 
recent aggression which had been committed 
against the U. States. He found however 
an alleviation, in the signified purpose of 
his Britannic majesty, to charge with this 
adjustment a special mission tothe U. States, 
| which, restricted as it was, seemed to in- 
| dicate a disposition from which a liberal and 
conciliatory arrangement of one great ob- 
ject at least might be confidently expected. 
In this confidence, your atrival was 
awaited with every friendly solicitude ; and 
| our first interview having opened the way, 
_ by an acquiescence in the separation of the 
' two cases insisted on by his Britannic ma- 
jesty, notwithstanding the strong ground on 
| which they had been united by the presi- 
| dent, it was not to be doubted that a tender 
| of the satisfaction claimed by the U. States, 
| for a distinguished and an acknowledged in- 
sult, by one of his officers, would imme- 














diately follow.—It was not, therefore, 
_withov. a very painful surprize, that the 
error of this expectation was discovered. 


Instead of the satisfaction due from the 
original aggression, it was announced that 
the first ‘step towards the adjustment must 
proceed from the party injured; and yout 


| letter now before me, formally repeats, that 


as long as the proclamation of the president, 


| which issued on the 2d July, 1807, shall 


be in force, it will be‘an insuperable obsta- 
cle toa negociation, even on the subject 


| the aggression which preceded it ; in other 


words, that the proclamation mast be put 


_ Out of force, before an adjustment of the 


aggression can be taken into discussion. 


The president was led to . 
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In explaining the grounds of this extraor- 
dinary demand, it is alledged to be support- 
ed by the consideration that the proceeding 
and pretension of the offending officer has 
been disavowed : that general assurances are 
given of a disposition and intention in his 
Britannic majesty to make satisfaction ; that 
a special minister was dispatched with 
promptitude for the purpose of carrying into 
effect this disposition : and that you have a 
personal conviction that the particular terms, 
which you are not at liberty previously to 
disclose, will be deemed by the U. States 
satisfactory —-—-With respect to the dis- 
avowal, it would be unjust not to regard it 
as a proof of candour and amity towards 
the U, States, and as some presage ‘of the 
voluntary reparation which it implied to be 
due. Bat thedisavowal can be the less con- 
founded with the reparation itself; since it 
was sufficiently required by the respect 
which G. Britain owed to her own honour ; 
it being impossible that an enlightened go- 
vernment, had hostility been» meditated, 
would have commenced it in such a manner 


and inthe midst of existing professions of 


peace and friendship. She owed it also to 
consistency with a disavowal on a former 
occasion, in which the pretension had been 

enforced by a British squadrou, against the 
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sloop of war Baltimore, belonging to ¢he | 


U. States ; and finally to the interest which 
G. Britain has, more than any other nation, 
in disclaiming a principle which would ex- 
pose her ‘superior number of ships of war, 
to so many indignities from inferior navies. 
As little can the general assurances that 
reparation would be made, claim a return 
which could properly follow the actual re- 
paration only. They cannot amount to more 
than a disposition, or at most a promise, to 
do what the aggressor miay deem a fulfil- 
ment of his obligation. They do not prove 
even a disposition todo what may be satis- 
factory to the injnred party, who cannot 
have less thau an equal right to decide on 
the sufficiency of the redress——In dis. 
patching a special minister for the purpose 
of adjusting the differences, the U. States 
ought cheerfully to acknowledge all the proof 
it affords on the part of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, of his pacific views towards them, and 
of his respect for their friendship. But 
whilst they could not, under any circum- 
stances, allow to the measure more than 

certain participation in an honourable re- 
pafation, it is to be recollected that the 





avowed and primary object of the mission 
Was to substitute forthe more extended ad- 
justment proposed by the U. States, at Lon- 
don, a separation of the subjects as preferred | 
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by his Britannic majesty ; and you well know 
Sir, how fully this object was accomplished. 

—— With respect to the personal conviction 
which you have expressed, that the terms 
which you decline to disclose, would be sa- 
tisfactory to the U. States, it is incumbent 
on me to observe, that with the higliest re- 
spect for your judgment, and the most per- 
fect confidence in your sinceri ity, an insepa- 
rable objection manifestly lies, to the ae- 
ceptance of a personal and unexplained. opi- 
nion, in nlace of adisclosure which would 
enable this government to exercise its own 
judgment in a case affecting so essentially its 
honour and its rights. Such a course of pro- 
ceeding would be without example; and 
there can be no hazard in saying, that one 
will never be afferded by a government 
which respects itself as much as yours justly 
does ; and therefore can never be reasonably 
expected from one which respects itself as 
much as this has a right to do. I forbear, 

Sir, to enlarge on the intrinsic incongruity 
of the ex pedient proposed,— But I must be 
allowed to remark, as an additional adinoni- 
tion of the singular and mortifying per- 
plexity in which a compliance might involve 
the president, that there are in the fletrer of 
Mr. Canning, communicating to Mr. Mune 
roe, the spe cial mission to the U. Seates, 
pregnant indications that other questions and 
conditions may have been contemplated, 

which would be found utterly irreconcilea- 
ble with the sentiments of this nation. -—— 
If neither any. nor all of these considera- 
tions can sustain the preliminary demand 
made in your communication, it remains to 
be seen whether such a demand rests with 
greater advantage on the more precise 
ground on which you finally seem to place 

it. The proclamation is considered as a 
hostile measure, and a discontinuance of it, 
as due to the discontinuance of the aggres- 
sion which led to it.——It has been suffi- 
ciently shewn that the preclamation, as ap- 
pears on the face of it, was produced by a 
train of occurrences terminating in the at- 
tack on the “American: frigate, and not by 
this last alone. To a demand, therefote, 
that the proclamation be revoked, it would 
be perfectly fair to oppose a demand that 
redress be first given for the numerous ir- 
regularities which preceded the aggression 
on the American frigate, as well as for this 
particular aggression, and that effectual con- 
troul ‘be interposea aghinst repetitions of 
them. “And as no such redress has been 
given for the past, not withstanding the lapse 
of time which has taken place, nor any 
such security for the future, notwithstand- 
ing the undiminished reasonableétiess ‘of it, 
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it follows, that a continuance of the pro- 
clamation would be consistent with an en- 
tire di-continuance of ove only of the oc- 
currences from which it proceeded ——But 
it is not necessary to aveil the argument of 
this view of the case, al‘hough of itself en- 
tirely conclusive. Had the prociamation 
been founded on the single aggressicn com- 
mitted on the Chesapeake, and were it ad- 
mitted that the discontinuance of that ag- 
gression merely, gavea claim to the discon- 
tinuance of the proclamation, the claim 
would be defeated, by the incontestable 
fact, that that aggression hae not been dis- 
continued. It has never ceased to exist ; 
and is in existence at this moment. Need I 
remind you, Sir, that the seizure and as- 
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_ But adhering to the moderation by which he 


has been invariably guided, and’ anxious to 
rescue the two nations from the circum- 
stances, uncer which an abortive issue to 
your mission necessarily places them, he 
has authorised me in the event of your dis. 
closing the terms of reparation which you 
believe will be satisfactory, and on its ap- 


| pearing that they are so, to consider this 


evidence of the justness of his Britannic 


| majesty asa pledge for an effectusl interpo- 


sition with respect to all the abuses against a 
recurrence Cf which the proclamation was 
meant to provide, and to proceed to concert 


_ with you a revocation of that act bearing the 


portation of the seamen belonging to the | 


crew of the Chesapeake, entered into the 
very essence of that aggression ; that with 
an exception of the victim to a trial, for- 
bidden by the most solemn considerations, 
and greatly aggravating the guilt of its au- 
thor, the seamen in question are still re- 
tained, and consequently that the aggres- 
sion, if in no other respect, is by that act 
alone continued and in force ? If the 
views which have been taken of the subject 
have the justness which they claim, they 
will have shewn that on no ground what- 
ever can an annulment of the proclamation 
of July 2d be reasonably required, as a pre- 
. liminary to the negociation with which you 
are charged. On thecontrary, it clearly re- 
suits, from a recurrence to the causes and 
object of the proclamation, that, as was at 
first intimated, the strongest sanctions of G. 
Eritain herself would support the demand, 
that previous toa discussion of the procla- 
mation, due satisfaction should be made to 
the U. States; that this satisfaction ought to 
extend to all the wrongs which preceded and 
produced that act; and that even limiting 
the merits of the question to the single re- 
lation of the proclamation to the wrong 
committed inthe attack on the American 
frigate, and deciding the question on the 
principle that a discontinuance of the latter, 
required of right a discontinuance of the 
former, nothing appears that does not leave 
such a preliminary destitute of every foun- 
dation which could be assumed for it. 
With a right to draw this conclusion, the 
president might have instructed me to close 
this communication, with the reply stated 
in the beginning of it; aud perbaps in tak- 
ing this course, he would only have con- 
sulted a sensibility, to which most govern- 
menis would, in such a case, have yielded, 


Gu 














same date with the act of reparation to which 
the U. States are entitled.— —I am noi un- 
aware, Sir. that according to the view which 
you appear to have taken of your instruc- 
tions, such a course of proceeding has not 
been contemplated by them. It is possible, 
nevertheless, that a re-examination, in a 
spirit, in which Iam well persuaded it will 


_ be made, may discover them to be not in- 
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flexible to a proposition, in so high a degree 
liberal and conciliatory. In every event, the 
president will have manifested his willing- 
ness to meet your rovernment on a ground 
of accommodation, which spares to its feel- 
ings, however misapplied he may deem 
them, every concession, not essentially due 
to these which must be equally respected, 
and consequently will have _ demonstrated 
that the very ineligible posture given to so 
important a subject in the relations of the 
two countries, by the unsuccessful termina- 
tion of your mission, can be referred to no 
other source than the vigorous restrictions 
under which it was to be executed——! 
make no apology, Sir, for the long interval 
between the date of your letter and that un- 
der which I write. It is rendered unneces- 
sary by your knowledge of the circum- 
stances to which the delay is to be ascribed. 
(To be continued.) 
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